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UNDERSTANDING THE CYBER THREAT AND 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 
ECONOMY 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p.m., in room 
2322 of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Tim Murphy 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Murphy, McKinley, Burgess, 
Blackburn, Bucshon, Brooks, Mullin, Hudson, Collins, Cramer, 
DeGette, Clarke, Kennedy, Green, and Pallone (ex officio). 

Staff present: Charlotte Baker, Deputy Communications Director; 
Leighton Brown, Press Assistant; Melissa Froelich, Counsel, Com- 
merce, Manufacturing, and Trade; Brittany Havens, Legislative 
Clerk; Charles Ingebretson, Chief Counsel, Oversight and Inves- 
tigations; Paul Nagle, Chief Counsel, Commerce, Manufacturing, 
and Trade; John Ohly, Professional Staff, Oversight and Investiga- 
tions; Chris Santini, Policy Coordinator, Oversight and Investiga- 
tions; Peter Spencer, Professional Staff Member, Oversight; Jessica 
Wilkerson, Legislative Clerk; Christine Brennan, Democratic Press 
Secretary; Jeff Carroll, Democratic Staff Director; Chris Knauer, 
Democratic Oversight Staff Director; Una Lee, Democratic Chief 
Oversight Counsel; and Elizabeth Letter, Democratic Professional 
Staff Member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TIM MURPHY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr. Murphy. Well, good afternoon. I now convene this hearing 
of the Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee, entitled, “Un- 
derstanding the Cyber Threat and Implications for the 21st Cen- 
tury Economy.” This is the first in a series of hearings by this com- 
mittee focused on cyberspace, the Internet, and the challenges and 
opportunities that they present for the 21st century economy. 

These are big, important issues, so it is imperative that we estab- 
lish a clear understanding of the issues we face. So today we are 
going to do something a little different. We are not here to examine 
a specific cybersecurity incident, policy issue, or legislative pro- 
posal. Today we are going to take a step back and explore some 
fundamental questions with our experts. Such things as what is 

( 1 ) 
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the breadth and depth of the cyber threats? Is it something that 
can be solved? And what does this mean for the future? 

In 1969, computers at four universities connected to the 
ARPANET, thus proving a computer networking concept that 
evolved into what we now know as the Internet. Since its inception, 
the Internet has been an open platform, designed to facilitate the 
transfer of data and information between remotely located com- 
puting resources. It doesn’t discriminate against any network or de- 
vice, nor the transmission of the data. It is merely a conduit for in- 
formation. This open architecture, end-to-end system design is 
what makes the Internet such a benefit to society. It provides end- 
less possibilities for innovation. It gives any individual with an 
Internet connection an opportunity to share their opinion with the 
world, and to access a nearly infinite amount of information. It has 
revolutionized the way we conduct business, interact socially, learn, 
and consume information, be it true or false. As a result, the Inter- 
net fostered widespread development and adoption of computing 
and communications technologies, collectively known as informa- 
tion technologies. Today, we depend on these technologies for ev- 
erything from social interaction to home security, the operation of 
critical services like power plants and the electric grid. This inte- 
gration of the Internet and information technologies into nearly 
every aspect of modern life has created the virtual world commonly 
known as cyberspace. 

The Internet’s strength, however, is also its weakness. It is by 
nature an open system with many interconnections, creating mul- 
tiple opportunities for disruption. Likewise, information tech- 
nologies are inherently complex systems, increasing the probability 
of ingrained vulnerabilities. As a result, the same technological and 
cultural factors that facilitate real-time global interaction, rapid in- 
novation, and freedom of expression empower malicious actors to 
thrive and create risk in cyberspace. 

The challenge arises from the fact that cyberspace creates an 
asymmetric imbalance that strongly favors malicious actors. Any- 
one, from an individual to a nation state, can target a victim half- 
way around the world at minimal cost and with little risk of being 
caught. Because the cost of failure and the consequences of crime 
are minimal, the threat evolves rapidly. In contrast, the costs of de- 
fense, as well as potential consequences, are significant. Because 
this asymmetric threat is rooted in the fundamental structure of 
the Internet and information technology, there is no way to solve 
cybersecurity without undermining the benefits of the cyberspace. 
There is no silver bullet or technological solution. While we cer- 
tainly can do more toimprove the security of cyberspace, these deci- 
sions require a thoughtful cost benefit analysis. How will a poten- 
tial security measure affect the cost or convenience of a product? 
How will it affect the pace of innovation? What will it mean for pri- 
vacy or civil liberties? Cyberspace is no longer a place that we visit; 
it is the place where we live. Ten years ago, smartphones were a 
novelty, in fact, the iPhone didn’t even exist. Today, mobile devices 
serve as a credit card, they can track our health, unlock our homes, 
start our vehicles, and document our daily travels. A pacifier can 
monitor your infant’s temperature and send that information di- 
rectly to your computer or mobile device. Through what is known 
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as the Internet of things, we have connected kitchen appliances, 
you can start dinner from the office, check social media accounts 
from your grill, or know when you are low on milk. 

Cyberspace is, and will increasingly be, the economic engine of 
the 21st century economy, and at the same time as the Internet 
and information technology become increasingly entwined in our 
daily routines, cyberspace becomes a limitless and adaptive attack 
surface. The security challenges will be more diverse and harder to 
predict, and the consequences will be more severe. We may not be 
able to secure cyberspace, but it is our collective responsibility to 
understand the threat in order to minimize its effect on our pri- 
vacy, civil liberties, national security, and economic prosperity. We 
should embrace this unique opportunity this hearing presents, not 
to debate data breach legislation or other specific policy issues, but 
to listen. 

We are privileged to have an impressive panel of experts who can 
help us understand the challenges of cybersecurity in context. In 
particular, I want to recognize I)r. Shannon from Carnegie Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh, home to the Nation’s first computer emer- 
gency response team. The Pittsburgh region boasts some of the Na- 
tion’s foremost experts in the field of cybersecurity, and I am 
pleased to have one of those experts. Dr. Shannon, joining us here 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Murphy follows:] 

Prepared statement of Hon. Tim Murphy 

This is the first in a series of hearings by this Committee focused on cyberspace, 
the Internet and the challenges and opportunities that they present for the 21st cen- 
tury economy. These are big, important issues, so it is imperative that we establish 
a clear understanding of the issues we face. 

So, today we are going to do something a little different. We are not here to exam- 
ine a specific cybersecurity incident, policy issue or legislative proposal. Today, we 
are going to take a step back and explore some fundamental questions. Why does 
the cyber threat exist? Is it something that can be solved? And what does this mean 
for the future? 

In 1969, computers at four universities connected to the ARPANET, thus proving 
a computer networking concept that evolved into what we now know as the Inter- 
net. Since its inception, the Internet has been an open platform, designed to facili- 
tate the transfer of data and information between remotely located computing re- 
sources. It does not discriminate against any network or device, nor the data they 
transmit. It is merely a conduit for information. 

This open architecture, end-to-end system design is what makes the Internet such 
a benefit to society. It provides endless possibilities for innovation. It gives any indi- 
vidual with an Internet connection an opportunity to share their opinion with the 
world. It has revolutionized the way we conduct business, interact socially, learn 
and consume information. 

As a result, the Internet fostered widespread development and adoption of com- 
puting and communications technologies, collectively known as information tech- 
nology. Today, we depend on these technologies for ever 3 dhing from social inter- 
action to the operation of critical services like the electric grid. This integration of 
the Internet and information technologies into nearly every aspect of modern life 
has created the virtual world commonly known as cyberspace. 

The Internet’s strength, however, is also its weakness. It is by nature an open sys- 
tem with many interconnections, creating multiple opportunities for disruption. 
Likewise, information technologies are inherently complex systems, increasing the 
probability of ingrained vulnerabilities. As a result, the same technological and cul- 
tural factors that facilitate real-time global interaction, rapid innovation, and free- 
dom of expression empower malicious actors to thrive and create risk in cyberspace. 

The challenge arises from the fact that cyberspace creates an asymmetric imbal- 
ance that strongly favors malicious actors. The nature of the Internet and com- 
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plexity of information technology enables anyone — from an individual to a nation 
state — to target a victim halfway around the world at minimal cost and with little 
risk of being caught. Because the cost of failure is minimal, the threat evolves rap- 
idly. In contrast, the costs of defense, as well as potential consequences, are signifi- 
cant. 

Because this asymmetric threat is rooted in the fundamental structure of the 
Internet and information technology, there is no way to solve cybersecurity without 
undermining the benefits of the cyberspace. There is no silver bullet or technological 
solution. While we certainly can do more improve the security of cyberspace, these 
decisions require a thoughtful cost benefit analysis. How will a potential security 
measure affect the cost or convenience of a product? How will it affect the pace of 
innovation? What will it mean for privacy or civil liberties? 

Cyberspace is no longer a place that we visit. It is a place where we live. Ten 
years ago, smartphones were a novelty — in fact, the iPhone didn’t even exist. Today, 
mobile devices serve as a credit card, track our health, unlock our homes and start 
our vehicles. A pacifier can monitor your infant’s temperature and send that infor- 
mation directly to your computer or mobile device. Through connected kitchen appli- 
ances, you can start dinner from the office, check social media accounts from your 
grill or know when you’re low on milk. Cyberspace is, and will increasingly be, the 
economic engine of the 21st century economy. 

At the same time, as the Internet and information technology become increasingly 
entwined in our daily routines, cyberspace becomes a limitless and adaptive attack 
surface. The security challenges will be more diverse and harder predict. And the 
consequences will be more severe. We may not be able to secure cyberspace but it 
is our collective responsibility to understand the threat in order to minimize its ef- 
fect on our privacy, civil liberties, national security and economic prosperity. 

I encourage all my colleagues, on both sides of the aisle, to embrace the unique 
opportunity this hearing presents. We are not here to debate data breach legislation 
or other specific policy issues. We are privileged to have an impressive panel of ex- 
perts who can help us understand the challenge of cybersecurity in context. I look 
forward to hearing from each of our witnesses and the unique perspectives they 
bring to this important discussion. In particular, I want to recognize Dr. Shannon 
from Carnegie Mellon University, which is home to the nation’s first computer emer- 
gency response team. The Pittsburgh region boasts some of the nation’s foremost ex- 
perts in the field of cybersecurity, and I am pleased to have one of those experts, 
Dr. Shannon, joining us here today. 

Mr. Murphy. I will now recognize the ranking member of the 
O&I Subcommittee, Ms. DeGette of Colorado, for 5 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DIANA DEGETTE, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLO- 
RADO 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad we are hav- 
ing the time to do a deep dive into this important topic. O&I has 
a long history of exploring issues related to cybersecurity. Over the 
years, we have had hearings on cybersecurity risks. We have 
passed bipartisan legislation to promote security and resiliency for 
critical infrastructure systems. We have also examined in detail 
both cyber attacks and vulnerabilities within many of the sectors 
under this committee’s jurisdiction. I hope that this series of hear- 
ings will help us have additional productive conversations about 
how both to understand the cyber risks and how to respond to 
them. 

Information systems connected to the Internet are integral to the 
operation of our economy. While this interconnectedness is essen- 
tial, the vulnerabilities that it can pose, pose serious challenges. 
Every day, the Internet is under attack by those with malicious in- 
tent. In the last few years, cyber attacks on federal agencies and 
also on private entities have skyrocketed. Every week it seems, 
there is a new series of headlines about cyber attacks and 
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vulnerabilities in our system. Last week, for example, Uber re- 
vealed a breach of its driver database that had gone unreported for 
months. Anthem reported that millions of people who were not its 
customers could be victims of cyber attacks on their systems. Last 
year, we heard of attacks on Home Depot, Target, and JP Morgan 
Chase that involved the personal information of tens of millions of 
Americans. 

So this past year alone has been a stark reminder that all indus- 
tries are vulnerable, and neither the private sector or government 
is safe from cyber attacks. These attacks are becoming more and 
more frequent, and more and more sophisticated. I am personally 
concerned about how the loss of personally identifiable information 
is affecting American consumers. It is starting to appear that there 
are two types of these Americans. Number one, people whose data 
has been subject to a breach, and number two, people whose data 
will be subject to a breach. That seems to be how it is breaking out. 

So I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today about the 
cybersecurity landscape. I have a couple of questions. Number one, 
what are the threats that we now face, and number two, what are 
our biggest vulnerabilities. Also, I want to hear what we are doing 
now, and what we can improve in the future. What are the existing 
standards in both the government and private industry for keeping 
personal information safe, and providing notification when there is 
a breach. How can we make sure that both the public and private 
sectors are using their expertise to ensure that cybersecurity meas- 
ures are appropriately tailored to address the specific needs in the 
different sectors. More fundamentally, what is the appropriate role 
of government and of the private sector in securing the systems, 
managing cyber risks, and assessing cyber threats. How do we pro- 
mote the optimal level of cooperation and information sharing with- 
in this division of labor. Unfortunately, this is a problem that 
doesn’t have an immediate or a fissile solution. 

So I am hoping that our witnesses throughout the hearings can 
advise us on how we can make the right strategic investments in 
cybersecurity in both the short and long-term. They are all smiling 
because they know what an impossible task this is. But this is a 
problem that exists far beyond our Nation’s borders. We should be 
thinking about how we can ensure international cooperation to pro- 
tect against cyber threats around the world. I understand we need 
to make substantial changes in the way we think about 
cybersecurity. This is not a problem that we have the tools to deal 
with immediately. And I do want to hear from our witnesses about 
that today, but even while we rethink our approach to 
cybersecurity and make necessary long-term investments, I want to 
know what we can do right now to protect consumers and their 
personal information. If data breaches have become inevitable, we 
need to think about how to make that data unusable once it is sto- 
len, and that seems to be a short-term key. I want to hear from 
the witnesses about creative solutions in the post-breach environ- 
ment. On the battlefield, a strategy for preventing the enemy from 
successfully using your technology against you is to render it use- 
less if it falls into the wrong hands. I think we need to figure out 
ways to do this now with certain types of consumer information if 
it is stolen. 
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As Chairman Murphy said, this is just the first in a series to ex- 
plore cyber threats in a variety of sectors. I want to thank the wit- 
nesses, and I look forward to our continued work. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Murphy. Gentlelady yields back. 

Now recognize the vice chair of the full committee, Mrs. 
Blackburn of Tennessee, for 5 minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARSHA BLACKBURN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEN- 
NESSEE 

Mrs. Blackburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
the attention to this issue. And witnesses, we appreciate that you 
are here as we begin to think through this process. 

Cyberspace is really a place where a lot of our information now 
resides. It is not just something that we click onto and off of, but 
it is a place of residence for what I term our virtual you, which is 
you and all of your information. And interestingly enough, and the 
chairman noted the end-to-end open architecture of the system, the 
backbone that permits this, and you do have that original platform, 
that openness, which makes it what it is, and makes it a successful 
information service. So now, we have all of these incursions, and 
the malware and the spyware and the hots, and this and that, and 
some of these are embedded in hardware, some are there via soft- 
ware, and we are looking at an increased number of these attacks 
on our critical infrastructure every day. 

Now, the chairman mentioned a little bit about the Internet of 
things, or as I like to say, the Internet of everything. And we know 
that by the end of this decade, Sysco says we are going to have 50 
billion, 50 billion devices that are connected to the Internet. That 
is a lot of vulnerabilities. So as we look at the steps that need to 
be taken for privacy and for data security, we welcome your exper- 
tise and your insights, and we thank you for helping us think for- 
ward on this. 

And I yield at this time to Dr. Burgess. 

Mr. Burgess. I thank the vice chairwoman for yielding. Chair- 
man Murphy, thank you for having the subcommittee have this 
hearing on reviewing the current state of cybersecurity. It is an 
issue that is vital to the future of commerce and our economy. De- 
veloping a strong grasp of the engineering and technical realities 
underpinning computer networks, and what that means for busi- 
ness models is an integral part of understanding cybersecurity. 

I do want to acknowledge. Chairman Murphy, your comments 
that this is not a data breach hearing. The Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, Manufacturing and Trade is working to finalize legislation 
establishing a data security requirement, and a single set of breach 
notification rules for entities under the Federal Trade Committee’s 
jurisdiction. But that is just one piece of the broader puzzle, and 
I look forward to the broader discussion of cybersecurity at today’s 
hearing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will yield back the balance of the 
time. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank the gentleman. 

And now I turn to Mr. Pallone for 5 minutes. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK PALLONE, JR., A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JER- 
SEY 

Mr. Pallone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to borrow the words of one of our witnesses here today. 
Dr. Shannon, in summarizing the cyhersecurity landscape, says 
this in his written testimony, and I quote, “Currently there is no 
manner in which an entity, public or private, can be fully protected 
without simultaneously destroying its value. Today, there are nei- 
ther the tools, technology, nor resources to stop all serious cyber at- 
tacks and allow for efficient function of electronic commerce. We 
simply do not yet know how to do both of these together, which 
makes enabling continued technology research an innovation essen- 
tial.” and that is the end of his quote. 

Dr. Shannon, you captured perfectly the problems we face in this 
area, and the challenges in responding. This committee has a long 
history on cyhersecurity issues, and I look forward to this series of 
hearings as we continue to examine this area. 

Unfortunately, our ability to protect against cyber attacks while 
improving still appears to lack what is needed to prevent these in- 
trusions. We are seeing more frequent and more severe attacks in 
both the public and private sectors. In just the past few years, mil- 
lions of Americans have had their information compromised in data 
breaches. At the same time, our dependence on the Internet and 
interconnected information systems has only increased. Dis- 
connecting from the Internet is not an option for a vast majority 
of individuals and companies alike. 

The private sector seems to be no better at preventing attacks 
than the Federal Government. In the last year or so, we have seen 
breach after breach where attacks are placing Americans’ personal 
data at risk. Attacks on Target, JP Morgan, Home Depot, Sony, 
and now Anthem have all underscored this fact. And these attacks 
illustrate that even the biggest companies with considerable re- 
sources at their disposal are not immune to these intrusions. We 
must also face the reality that it is much cheaper for the attackers 
to infiltrate than it is for us to protect and respond, and unfortu- 
nately, there is no one solution at this time to guarantee that 
stored information will remain secure. But we can’t ignore 
cyhersecurity until we have a solution. Instead, we need to find 
ways to manage the problem, and I hope this series of hearings can 
bring out some creative solutions on how to do just that. 

In addition, we need to start thinking about post-breach protec- 
tions, particularly as it relates to consumers. Clearly finding ways 
to strengthen existing systems is necessary, but we also need to 
make it harder for thieves to use stolen data after breaches occur. 
It is not enough for companies to simply offer a free year of credit 
monitoring as an answer. Rather, we need to explore ways to make 
consumer data less useful if it falls into the hands of the bad guys. 

So, Mr. Chairman, coming up with effective solutions to these 
problems will be a long process, but I applaud you and our ranking 
member, Ms. DeGette, for starting this series of hearings, and I 
look forward to working with you to better protect our institutions, 
companies, and citizens. 
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I yield the remaining of my time to the gentlewoman from New 
York, Ms. Clarke. 

Ms. Clarke. I would first like to thank hoth our Chairman Mur- 
phy and Ranking Member DeGette for having this hearing, and I 
would like to thank the gentleman from New Jersey, the ranking 
member of our full committee, Mr. Pallone, for yielding me time. 

I thank our witnesses for lending their expertise, time, and tal- 
ent to today’s Oversight and Investigations hearing. 

As you know, I was on the Homeland Security Committee for the 
past 8 years, and of those 8 years, I was ranking member of the 
Cybersecurity and Critical Infrastructure Subcommittee for 4 
years, and chairwoman for 2 years. Needless to say, this issue is 
extremely important to me, but more importantly, to our Nation. 
There is no doubt that we face a challenge of incredible proportions 
when it comes to cyber threats. Comprehensive and effective 
cybersecurity policy has always been a complicated endeavor, but 
in the face of the technological landscape that is constantly evolv- 
ing and developing new mechanisms that threaten the integrity of 
our Nation’s virtual presence, we stand in unchartered territory as 
we try to shape a government and corporate response that is effec- 
tive, adaptable, and a step ahead of any threat we may encounter. 

We hear about a new breach in security or impending cyber 
threat almost daily, so it is inarguable that the time to set our 
House in order has come and it is now. The security of our Nation’s 
cyber infrastructure and our response to cyber threats is not a par- 
tisan issue. We have to work together: democrats and republicans, 
government and private industry, academics and public advocates, 
to not only protect the privacy of our citizens, but also identify and 
respond to security threats. Ultimately, however, it is the expertise 
of today’s witnesses, and many others across the cyber community, 
that will allow us to act in the best interests of our Nation. 

I look forward to listening to and learning from what today’s wit- 
nesses have to share with us. 

I yield back to Ranking Member DeGette. 

Mr. DeGette. I yield back. 

Mr. Murphy. All right, thank you. Thank you. 

We are expecting votes from between 2:15 and 2:45, so we will 
move quickly through these questions. 2:45, 3:15? All right, 2:45, 
3:15, so we should have plenty of time. 

So now let me introduce the witnesses on the panel for today’s 
hearing. First, Dr. Herbert Lin, Senior Research Scholar for Cyber 
Policy and Security at the Center for International Security and 
Cooperation, a Senior Fellow at the Hoover Institute in Stanford 
University, his research relates broadly to policy-related dimen- 
sions of cybersecurity and cyberspace, and particularly interested 
and is knowledgeable about the use of offensive operations, cyber- 
space, especially instruments of national policy. Welcome here. Dr. 
Lin. 

Next, Dr. Richard Bejtlich. I say that right? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Good. Is the chief security strategist at FireEye, In- 
corporated, and was Mandiant’s chief security officer when FireEye 
was acquired by Mandiant in 2013. In this role, he empowers pol- 
icymakers, international leaders, global customers, and concerned 
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citizens to understand and mitigate digital risks through strategic 
security programs. 

Our third panelist is Dr. Greg Shannon, Chief Scientist for the 
CERT Program at the Software Engineering Institute at the Car- 
negie Mellon University. In this role, he is responsible for working 
with the director and SET leadership to plan, develop, and imple- 
ment research strategies, initiatives, and programs that further the 
mission of CERT and SET, as well as developing, conveying, and 
executing innovative ideas for the Nation’s cybersecurity research 
agendas. In addition, he was recently named chair of the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers Cybersecurity Initiative. 

I will now swear in the witnesses. As you all are aware, the com- 
mittee is holding an investigative hearing, and when doing so, has 
the practice of taking testimony under oath. Do any of you have ob- 
jections to testifying under oath? Seeing no objections, the chair 
then advises you that under the rules of the House and the rules 
of the committee, you are entitled to be advised by counsel. Do any 
of you desire to be advised by counsel during your testimony today? 
And they have all indicated no. In that case, would you please rise 
and raise your right hand, I will swear you in. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. All the witnesses answered in the af- 
firmative. So you are now under oath and subject to the penalties 
set forth in Title XVIII, section 1001 of the United States Code. We 
will recognize you each for a 5-minute summary. The rules are 
press the button on the mic, pull it close to you. Watch for the red 
light, that means your time is up. 

Dr. Lin, you may begin. 

TESTIMONY OF HERBERT LIN, SENIOR RESEARCH SCHOLAR, 

CENTER FOR THE INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND CO- 
OPERATION, SENIOR FELLOW, HOOVER INSTITUTION, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY; RICHARD BEJTLICH, CHIEF SECURITY 

STRATEGIST, FIREEYE, INCORPORATED; AND GREGORY 

SHANNON, CHIEF SCIENTIST, CERT PROGRAM, SOFTWARE 

ENGINEERING INSTITUTE, CARNEGIE MELLON UNIVERSITY 

TESTIMONY OF HERBERT LIN 

Mr. Lin. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, thanks 
for the opportunity to testify. Testimony today is personal, al- 
though my professional work informs it. 

Let me start with two definitions. Cyberspace is computers, 
smartphones, the Internet, stuff with computers inside them. It is 
also the information inside these things, and our dependence on all 
of this is growing. 

Here is a definition of cybersecurity that — with words like nega- 
tive impact and bad guy. What is important here is that the defini- 
tions of these words are policy matters, and also cybersecurity isn’t 
just technology. Economics, psychology, organizations, they all mat- 
ter because they help to shape user behavior, which affects 
cybersecurity. 

On security, a computer in a sealed metal box, there is supposed 
to be a computer inside that one on the left. There is one on mine. 
And it is a sealed metal box, so I guess you can’t see it. That is 
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perfectly secure, but it is useless. OK. The one on the right is use- 
ful but potentially insecure because — it is useful because you get 
information in and out of it. You only want good data to get into 
it. That requires a judgment about what counts as good, and such 
judgments are fallible. 

Here is a network of nodes that represents the Internet. At each 
node there is another network or a computer. The Internet is de- 
signed with just one function really; to transport data from A to B 
without regard for what it means. Usefulness of the Internet comes 
from the computers that sit at the nodes, and this principle is what 
has really enabled the Internet to grow so quickly in the past. But 
if you believe in this principle, it also means that the network in 
the middle doesn’t handle security. Many people want to put secu- 
rity in the middle, but that would violate this basic principle that 
has driven Internet growth and innovation, and also the change 
wouldn’t entirely solve the cybersecurity problem. There are some 
exceptions to this description, but they don’t really change the 
basic story. 

Complexity is the enemy of cybersecurity. What we want from 
our computers requires complex systems. We put components into 
a system. When the system is complex enough, nobody understands 
the system very well, and so the system, in fact, may not be secure. 
And here is an example of complexity at work. You have done this 
before, from a browser you type in the URL, like 
EnergyCommerce.House.gov, and then in less than a second the 
E&C Commerce site appears. OK. This is what is going on behind 
the scene. It is not worth going over each of these elements, I don’t 
have time for it either, but at every one of these boxes, an adver- 
sary could interfere with your Web experience. 

Also, adversaries adapt, and here is an example from safe- 
cracking. Good guys don’t get the last move here. When we put 
money in wooden boxes to protect them, robbers use axes. When we 
used metal safes to stop them, they drilled wedges between the 
door and the safe. When you put in step doors, they poured in 
nitroglycerine, and so on. And we still haven’t entirely stopped 
bank robberies. 

The result of this is this chart. Over time, we get better at 
cybersecurity, that is the bottom line, but the top line, how much 
we depend on cyberspace and, therefore, how much the threat that 
we face has grown even faster, and that gap, therefore, is growing. 
The defenses of today would be good against the threats of 10 years 
ago, but the threat has changed too. 

This leads to conclusion one, which is that cybersecurity is a 
never-ending battle. You will not find a decisive solution forever, 
and so you have to find ways to manage it at an acceptable cost. 
This really leads to two questions: why bother with cybersecurity 
at all, and how can we manage the problem? On the why bother, 
here are some reasons. You deal with the unsophisticated threats, 
you make yourself less vulnerable so the bad guys go after the next 
guy rather than you. You can give the bad guy less time to do his 
dirty work, and you help law enforcement focus on the harder 
cases. OK. Second, why is it so hard to solve this as a policy prob- 
lem? Well, the reason is that we want cybersecurity, but we want 
other good things as well. We want rapid innovation, and it is al- 
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ways faster to do something without attention to security. We want 
convenience on cyhersecurity. It mostly gets in your way. How 
often have you been at a computer that you couldn’t get on because 
you forgot a password? There is also interoperability, which means 
sometimes you can’t fix a known security problem because you are 
afraid of damaging existing programs. And we want privacy for us 
but not the bad guys. That means when we try to collect data on 
the bad guys, sometimes we collect data inadvertently on the good 
guys. And the tradeoff is that we don’t know how much inadvertent 
collection we should tolerate to gain security. Tradeoffs are un- 
avoidable, and that means it makes consensus hard to reach. How 
do you do better? Well, part one is you reduce the gap between the 
average and the best, and part two is you reduce the gap between 
the best and what you actually need. 

So here is my summary of this, which is all in your — this is a 
one-page summary. And this reference, from which much of this 
testimony is drawn, I would like to incorporate that into the record 
of the hearing, if I may. And I think it has been distributed to 
members. So that is it. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lin follows:] 
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Cyberspace 



Cyberspace includes computers, networks including but not limited to the Internet, things connected to 
the Internet, and things with computers embedded inside them as well as the information that these 
technological artifacts use, store, handle, process, or transmit. And our society is becoming more and 
more dependent on cyberspace. 
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Cybersecurity 

Technologies, processes, and policies that mitigate the 
negative impact of events in cyberspace resulting from 
deliberate actions by a bad guy. 

Policy issues for cybersecurity 

• whose cyberspace? 

• What is "negative" impact? 

• How to recognize a "bad guy" (and who decides)? 

Non technical influences on cybersecurity 

• Economics- what are theincentivesforsecufltywheniimeto 
market seemsto be everything? 

• Psychology what makes security usable in the real world? 

• Organizations-howdoorganUationssupportsecurity-aware 
cultures and behavior? 


Cybersecurity consists of technologies, processes, and policies that mitigate the negative impact of 
events in cyberspace resulting from deliberate actions by a bad guy. Note that this definition begs 
important questions, such as "whose cyberspace" (a company's? a nation's? an agency's?), what 
counts as "negative impact", and how we recognize a "bad guy"? All of these questions, of course, are 
policy questions rather than technical ones. 

Also, cybersecurity is not just technology. Economic issues play out when vendors of products and 
services have to move very quickly in a very competitive market when time-to-market is everything in 
building a business and the imperative for speed precludes spending time on security. Psychology is 
apparent when you look at what makes security usable in the real world. For example, many passwords 
are easily guessed, and yet passwords have stuck around for decades even though we know how to do 
better. Why don't we? In large part, it's because these better methods are more of a hassle or cost 
more to use. Organizations and their cultures can shape behavior as well. For example, an organization 
that penalizes users for bad security behavior and one that rewards good security behavior are different, 
and the security posture of each organization may well be different. 
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Secure but useless Useful but potentlelly insecure 



Perfect security is possible only if you make the computer useless. We see a computer in a sealed metal 
box - you can't hack it, but you also can't use it for anything. Once you allow information (to include 
both data and programs) in, someone must make a judgment about what information counts as 
"good"—3nd that judgment is fallible, especially against a smart adversary. Computers generally can't 
do it as well as people can. and people do make mistakes in judgment as well. 
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Internet basics 


^ ^ sS- V 


^ a 


The Internet can be regarded as a network of nodes. At each node is a computer or another network. 
Roughly, the Internet has been designed to have just one function— to make its best effort to transport 
information from A to B— and the technology does not care about the nature of that information. 
Furthermore, it is deliberately designed to put all of the useful functionality that you and I expect from 
computers at the end nodes. The internet was originally designed to be an unregulated marketplace in 
which anyone with a good idea could put up an application at some node with minimal regulatory 
burden— and this design principle is what enabled to the Internet to grow so fast in the past 30 years. 

With this design, security issues must be handled at the end nodes rather than in the middle. One 
could, in principle, change the Internet's architecture to require that security issues per se to be handled 
internally, but this change would drastically reshape the nature of the Internet experience for those 
developing end-user applications, subjecting them to a far higher degree of interference with the traffic 
they want to send and receive, and likely reducing the freedom they have to innovate. Also, this change 
alone would not be likely to solve the entire cybersecurity problem, as it would not improve the security 
of the systems connected to the end nodes. 

There are modest exceptions to the description provided above, but they do not change the basic story 
line. 
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Complexity is the enemy of 
cybersecurity 

We demand a Sot of our infcMmiation technology, and so we 
design systems that integrate computing technology, 
communication technology, people (such as developers, 
operators, and users), procedures, and so on. 

These systems are highly complex and a system constructed 
from components that arethemseh'es entirely trustworthy is 
not necessarily secure. 

- And security of components cannot assuredeUhftr. 


Complexity is the enemy of cybersecurity. We ask a lot of our information technology, and to get that 
functionality, we have to integrate many different components. We put these components into a 
system, and when the system is complex enough, no one understands that system very well. And so 
even if the components are themselves individually secure (and they are not), the system may not in 
fact be secure. 

There's a sense in which it's a lot like crafting good legislation and regulation. For example, you know 
how hard it is to develop legislative language that covers every possible case. Often, new legislative 
language may interact with other legislative language already on the books, resulting in some surprising 
and undesirable outcomes. Then you need to pass even newer legislation to fix those problems— in the 
computer world, that's called a bug patch. 

The next several slides provide an example of how complexity manifests itself. 
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Viewing a Web Page 
(from the user's perspective) 



Here, we type in the name of a web page, and the page usually appears in the next slide in less than a 
second. 
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Viewing a Web Page 
(behind the scenes) 



This is what is going on behind the scenes. It's not worth going over every one of these elements, but 
it's obvious that behind the scenes is a great deal of complexity. Every one of these rectangular boxes is 
a place where a bad guy can take a deliberate action to interfere with your web experience. 
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Adversaries adapt: an example from safecracking 


Time lock 



Also, adversaries adapt. They are smart, and the good guys don't get the last move. Indeed, there is no 
last move. Reading the slide from the bottom up, the good guy does what's on the left and the bad guy 
responds by doing what's on the right. And note that, in the physical world, we still haven't entirely 
stopped bank robberies - and now the bad guys have moved to the Internet to rob banks. 
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The evolution of the gap 


Threats to 

cybersecurity ■ 

I Thegap 


Cyfaersecurity capabitities 

- 


Here's the net result. It's true that over time we have gotten better at cybersecurity— that's the bottom 
line. But the top line -- how much we depend on cyberspace - has grown even faster, and with that 
growing dependence the threats have grown commensurately. 
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Conclusion 1 

• Cybersecurity is a never-ending battle, and a 
permanently decisive solution to the problem 
will not be found in the foreseeable future. 

This conclusion raises two questions. 

• Why bother with security at all? 

• How can the cybersecurity problem be 
managed? 


Based on previous slides here's the first basic conclusion - Cybersecurity is a never-ending battle, and a 
permanently decisive solution to the problem will not be found in the foreseeable future. Thus, the 
public policy question is not how the cybersecurity problem can be solved, but rather how it can be 
managed at an acceptable cost in dollars and effort expended by the various stakeholder parties who 
have something to lose. 

This conclusion leads to two important questions. 
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Why bother at all? 

• You deal with the low-level relatively 
unsophisticated threats. 

• You make yourself less vulnerable than the next 
guy so the threat will go after him ratherthan 
you. This works best if the threat doesn't care 
who the victim is. 

• You may delay the very sophisticated bad guy so 
he has less opportunity to do his dirty work. 

• You help law enforcement authorities triage for 
the harder cases, and help generate forensic data 
that can be used to attribute an attack. 


Given this conclusion, Slide 13 asks and answers the first question - why bother? If the good guys will 
never win decisively, what is the point? There are at least 4 reasons: 

• You deal with the low-level relatively unsophisticated threats. 

• You make yourself less vulnerable than the next guy so the threat will go after him rather than 
you. This works best if the threat doesn't care who the victim is. If he cares a lot, this won't 
work at all because he will try again and again, (A consequence of this point is that if the US 
government has information that can be obtained only from the government, the bad guys 
won't go elsewhere.) 

• You delay the sophisticated bad guy so he has less opportunity to do his dirty work and make it 
more expensive for him, so he can do less of it. 

• You help law enforcement authorities do triage for the harder cases, and you generate data that 
can help with forensics supporting attribution of an attack. 
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Managingthe problem: why is it so hard? 

• We want cybersecurity, and we also want 
other good things. 

- Rapid innovation 
— Convenience 

— Easy interoperability and backward compatibility 

- No diminution in privacy and civil liberties 

• Conclusion 2: Tradeoffs are unavoidable, and 
thus consensus is hard to reach. 


Question 2 is how we should manage cybersecurity as a public policy problem, and why is it so hard? 

The fundamental reason is that we want cybersecurity, yes, but we also want many other things. 

We want rapid innovation, and it's always easier and faster to do something without paying attention to 
security. And in a world in which being first to market has many economic advantages, it's entirely 
rational from a developer's point of view to ignore security at the start when the concept has yet to be 
proven. And once the concept has been proven, the right thing to do from a security standpoint is to 
start over again, this time integrating security into it. 

But few people work like that. What they do, if they do anything, is to treat security as an add-on— and 
any design decisions they made with bad security consequences don't get fixed. 

From a user standpoint, this is also rational behavior, at least in the short-term. They get a new 
application that does something useful for them. They don't face much of a threat because the 
application is new, and few hostile parties know about it, so the security environment is relatively 
benign. 
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As the app grows in popularity, so do the incentives for hacking— and so the threat grows. But now the 
developer is ‘really* locked into his original design, because changing it now runs the risk of starting 
over again and losing his (large) customer base. So he is forced into a situation of patching - fixing 
problems as they appear. 

Users also value convenience, and cybersecurity measures are the antithesis of convenience— mostly, 
cybersecurity gets in the way of doing useful work. How often have you been kept off your computer 
because you forgot a password? The whole point of security is to make your computer totally 
inaccessible to a bad guy trying to pretend he is you, and sometimes the automated mechanisms set up 
to differentiate you from a bad guy don't work so well. 

The same is true about interoperability and backward compatibility. As you use an application, you 
become familiar with it. When you upgrade, you don't want to lose your investment in it, e.g., you don't 
want to be unable to use your old data files with the upgrade. But sometimes it happens that putting in 
backward compatibility means that you can't fix a known problem in the upgrade, because if you fix it, 
you'll break something else that depended on that problem being present. 

And we cherish our privacy and civil liberties as law-abiding Americans— but not for the bad guys. Again, 
sometimes it's hard to tell the difference, especially since smart bad guys try to look like law-abiding 
Americans, As we try to collect data that will help to identify bad guys in cyberspace, we sometimes 
gather data— inadvertently— on good guys. That is, we unintentionally violate their privacy rights and 
their civil liberties. This tradeoff is also unavoidable— we have to decide how much inadvertent 
violation we are willing to tolerate in order to gain whatever security benefits we are seeking, and we 
have no consensus on how far we're willing to go. 

All of these examples lead to Conclusion 2: Tradeoffs are unavoidable, and thus the consensus needed 
to take action is hard to reach. 
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Doing better 


Threats to 
cybersecurity 


Part 2 (e.s, res^^ch) 


Paitlte.g, io^niwes) 


Cybersecurity capabilities 


Reducing the gap is a two-part effort. Part 1 says we should reduce the gap between the average 
cybersecurity posture and the best possible cybersecurity posture. Part 1 is primarily nontechnical in 
nature, involving things like developing incentives to use known and better technologies and practices 
and applying already-known technical knowledge about cybersecurity. 

Part 2, which we do simultaneously with Part 1 says we should reduce the gap between the strongest 
posture possible with known practices and technologies and the actual need. Part 2 is primarily 
technical, and involves developing new knowledge about cybersecurity. 
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Summary 


• Cyberspace and cybersecurity are critical to the nation. 

• Cybersecurity is more than just techno!ogy--it implicates 
nontechnical issues such as economics, psychology, law, 
and organization. 

• The only way to eliminate ail (^bersecurity problems Is to 
stop usirig information technoiogy. Thus, cybersecurity 
will be a never-endine battle witnout permanent 
resolution, fcven so, inere is value in taking cybersecurity 

J ieasures, and we can do better than we have been 
oing. 

• Policy regarding cybersecurity has stalled because of 
conflicting interests: economics and innovation, 
convenience, interoperability, civil liberties. 


This is the one page summary of my key points. 
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A useful reference 


03«d Oark, T<5m Berson, 
Hertjeft Un 


l^efeased final book form 
lun© IS, 2014 

Avallabie free m PDF at 
^ for $ in 

hardcopy 



A reference to be incorporated to the hearing record. 
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[The attachment to Mr. Lin’s testimony has been retained in 
committee files and can be found at http: ! I docs.house.gov ! meet- 
ings / if! if02 120150303 1103079 / hhrg-114-if02-20150303- 
sdOOG.pdf.^ 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Now our next witness, go ahead, 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF RICHARD BEJTLICH 

Mr. Bejtlich. Chairman Murphy, Ranking Member DeGette, 
members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
I am Richard Bejtlich, Chief Security Strategist at FireEye. Today 
I will discuss briefly digital threats, how to think about risk, and 
some strategies to address these challenges. 

So first, who is the threat? We have discovered and countered 
nation-state actors from China, Russia, Iran, North Korea, Syria, 
and other countries. The Chinese and Russians tend to hack for 
commercial and geopolitical gain. The Iranians and North Koreans 
extend these activities to include disruption via denied service and 
sabotage using destructive malware. Activity from Syria relates to 
the regional civil war, and sometimes affects Western news outlets 
and other victims. Eastern Europe continues to be a source of 
criminal operations, and we worry about the conflict between 
Ukraine and Russia extending into the digital realm. 

I began by saying who is the threat, and that brings about threat 
attribution. Threat attribution, or identifying responsibility for a 
breach, depends on the political stakes surrounding an incident. 
For high-profile intrusions such as those in the news over the last 
few months, attribution has been a priority. National technical 
means, law enforcement, and counterintelligence can pierce ano- 
nymity. Some elements of the private sector have the right experi- 
ence and evidence to assist with this process. So attribution is pos- 
sible, but it is a function of what is at stake. 

So who is being breached? In March of 2014, the Washington 
Post reported that in 2013, federal agents, most often the FBI, noti- 
fied more than 3,000 U.S. companies that their computer systems 
had been hacked. This count represents clearly identified breach 
victims. Many were likely compromised more than once. How do 
victims learn of a breach? In 70 percent of the cases, someone else, 
likely the FBI, tells a victim about a serious compromise. Only 30 
percent of the time, the victims learn of the intrusions on their 
own. The median amount of time for when an intruder first com- 
promises a victim to when the victim learns of a breach is currently 
205 days. This means that, unfortunately for nearly 7 months after 
gaining initial entry, intruders are free to roam within victim net- 
works. 

Well, what is the answer? Before talking about solutions to dig- 
ital risk, we need to define it. Always ask risk of what. Are we 
talking about the risk of a teenager committing suicide due to 
cyberbullying, or the risk of a retiree’s 401(k) being emptied due to 
electronic theft, or the risk of a week-long power outage due to 
state-sponsored attack? Step one is to define the risk, and step two 
is to measure progress by combining means and ways to achieve 
defined ends. 
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To measure success, I recommend that a security team track the 
number of intrusions that occur every year, and you will see this 
in the FISMA report that was just released yesterday, although, 
honestly, it seemed huried in the report. So you want to count the 
number of intrusions per year, but more importantly, you want to 
measure the amount of time from when the intruder first gets into 
the enterprise to when someone notices, and when from someone 
notices to when you kick them out. And these are the metrics that 
I don’t see recorded too often. 

It is also important to think in terms of how to define risk, and 
security professionals, like the ones at this table, tend to think in 
terms of threat vulnerability and cost. And we use a pseudo equa- 
tion where risk is the product of threat vulnerability and cost. We 
are not trying to calculate a number; just show that, as you influ- 
ence each one of these factors, you either raise risk or lower risk. 

So I think in general, there is a lot of attention paid to the vul- 
nerability in a computer and an iPhone, that sort of thing, but we 
need to spend a lot of time as well on the threat and the cost. Law 
enforcement and counterintelligence are the primary means by 
which you can mitigate the threat. In an editorial for Brookings 
that I wrote, I asked what makes more sense; expecting two billion 
Internet users to adequately secure their personal information, or 
reducing the threat posed by the roughly 100 top tier malware au- 
thors? So that is the threat side. 

On the cost side, we need to think of ways to reduce the cost of 
dealing with a security breach, not only for companies but also for 
consumers. So we are seeing this in a couple of different areas. One 
step in place is the tokenization of payment card system data 
where you replace a credit card number with a string of numbers 
in its place. A second step would be eliminating the value of the 
social security number to identity thieves. I recommend reading the 
Electronic Privacy Information Center suggestions on effective so- 
cial security legislation for some policy changes. 

In brief, defenders win when they stop intruders from achieving 
their objective. It is ideal to stop the adversary from entering the 
network, but that goal is increasingly difficult. I recommend you 
quickly detect the intrusion, respond to contain the adversary, and 
then kick them out. 

And finally, we must appreciate that the time to find and remove 
intruders is now. There is no point in planning for future theo- 
retical breaches. If you were to hire me to be your chief security 
officer, the very first step I would take would be to hunt for intrud- 
ers already in the network. 

I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bejtlich follows:] 
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Chairman Murphy, members of the Committee, thankyou for the opportunity to testify. I am Richard 
Bejtlich, Chief Security Strategist at FireEye, I am also a nonresident senior fellow at the Brookings 
Institution, and I am pursuing a PhD in war studies from King's College London. I began my security 
career as a military intelligence officer in 1997 at the Air Force Information Warfare Center. 

My employer, FireEye, provides software to stop digital intruders, with 3,100 customers in 67 countries, 
including 200 of the Fortune 500. Our Mandiant consulting service, known for its 2013 report on Chinese 
PLA Unit 61398, helps companies identify and recover from intrusions. 

Today I will discuss digital threats, how to think about risk, and some strategies to address these 
challenges. 

Who is the threat? 

We have discovered and countered nation-state actors from China, Russia, Iran, North Korea, Syria, and 
other countries. The Chinese and Russians tend to hack for commercial and geopolitical gain. The 
Iranians and North Koreans extend these activities to include disruption via denial of service and 
sabotage using destructive malware. Activity from Syria relates to the regional civil war and sometimes 
affects Western news outlets and other victims. Eastern Europe continues to be a source of criminal 
operations, and we worry that the conflict between Ukraine and Russia will extend into the digital 
realm. 

Threat attribution, or identifying responsibility for a breach, depends on the political stakes surrounding 
an incident.* For high-profile intrusions, such as those in the news over the last few months, attribution 
has been a priority. National technical means, law enforcement, and counter-intelligence can pierce 
anonymity. Some elements of the private sector have the right experience and evidence to assist with 
this process. Attribution is possible, but it is a function of what is at stake. 

Who is being breached? 


* Thomas Rid and Ben Buchanan, "Attributing Cyber Attacks," The Journal of Strategic Studies, 2014; 
http://blt.ly/attributing-cyber'attacks 
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In March 2014, the Washington Post reported that in 2013, federal agents, often the FBI, notified more 
than 3,000 U.S. companies that their computer systems had been hacked.^ This count represents clearly 
identified breach victims. Many were likely compromised more than once. 

Serious intruders target more than government, defense, and financial victims. No sector is immune. 
FireEye recently published two reports, showing that 96% of organizations we could observe had 
suffered compromise during two six-month periods.^ The best performing sector was aerospace and 
defense, with “only" 76% of sampled organizations suffering a breach. All of the retail, automotive, 
transportation, healthcare, pharmaceutical, construction, and engineering clients we passively 
monitored over a six-month period were breached at least once. 

In 2014, the top sectors assisted by our Mandiant consultants included business and professional 
services, finance, media and entertainment, and construction and engineering. Many of these attacks 
are driven by strategic national imperatives. For instance, we anticipate that certain foreign 
governments will continue to steal clean energy and biotechnology solutions, so long as their citizens 
suffer polluted cities and rising cancer rates. Some actors specifically target the healthcare sector, 
Criminal groups appear to steal data for financial gain, while nation-state hackers may steal data to 
improve the healthcare systems of their own countries, or to support national commercial champions. 

Flow are victims breached? 

Intruders use spear phishing, attacks against Internet-connected devices, and other methods to 
compromise victims. Last year we observed a rise in the proportion of phishing emails that 
impersonated IT staff, from 44% in 2013 to 78% in 2014." The threat is going mobile as well. We recently 
completed a study of vulnerable mobile applications that can hijack entire devices, without the user's 
knowledge. We have seen malicious applications, pretending to offer banking services, harvest 
credentials and steal two-factor authentication codes and virtual private network passwords. 


^ Ellen Nakashima, "U.S, notified 3,000 companies in 2013 about cyberattacks," Washington Post, March 24, 2014; 

http://www.washingtonpost.eom/wortd/national-security/2014/03/24/74aff686-3ed9-lle3-96dc- 

d6eal4c099f9_story.html 

^ https://www.fireeye.com/blog/executtve-perspective/2015/01/the__maginotjinedee.htm! 

" http5://www.flreeye.com/blog/thre3t-research/2015/02/get_a__view_from Jhe.html 
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How do victims learn of a breach? 

In 70% of cases, someone else, likely the FBI, tells a victim about a serious compromise. Only 30% of the 
time do victims identify intrusions on their own. The median amount of time from an intruder's initial 
compromise, to the time when a victim learns of a breach, is currently 205 days, as reported in our 2015 
M-Trends report. This number is better than our 229 day count for 2013, and the 243 day count for 
2012.^ Unfortunately, it means that, for nearly 7 months after gaining initial entry, intruders are free to 
roam within victim networks. 

What is the answer? 

Before talking about solutions to digital risk, we need to define it. Always ask "Risk of what?" Are we 
talking about the risk of a teenager committing suicide due to “cyber bullying," or the risk of a retiree's 
401k being emptied due to electronic theft, or the risk of a week-long power outage due to state- 
sponsored attack? 

Step one is to define the risk, and step two Is to measure progress by combining ways and means to 
achieve defined ends. This is exactly the role of strategic thinking, meaning the application of strategies, 
campaigns, tactics and tools to achieve organizational goals. 

For example, a company may worry about the risk of losing intellectual property to foreign hackers. The 
board and management team works with the chief security officer (C50) to define a company goal of 
minimizing loss due to digital intrusions. To accomplish the goal, they agree on a strategy of rapid 
incident detection and response. To achieve the strategy, the CSO develops a campaign to hunt for 
intruders in the company using network security monitoring (NSM) operations. To prosecute the 
campaign, the security team implements tactics to collect, analyze, escalate, and resolve intrusions 
based on NSM principles. Finally, the security team uses tools, or security software, to bring their tactics 
to life.® 


® https://www.mandiant.com/resources/mandiant-reports/ 
® http://taosecuritv.biogspot.com/search/label/strategy 
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To measure success, the security team should track the number of intrusions that occur per year, and 
the amount of time that elapses from the initial entry point to the time of discovery, and from the time 
of discovery to the removal of the threat This strategic approach is the reason Mandiant calculates 
these metrics when helping breach victims. 

Security professionals define Risk as the product of Threat, Vulnerability, and Cost, which is the impact 
of a security incident. We use a pseudo-equation where R = T x V x C. We're not trying to calculate a 
number, We're trying to show how Threat, Vulnerability, and Cost influence Risk, If any factor increases, 
Risk increases, and if any factor decreases, Risk decreases. We appear to live in an environment where 
Threat, Vulnerability, and Cost continue to rise, driving up Risk, but note that reducing any component - 
Threat, Vulnerability, or Cost *■ helps lower Risk. 

Too often the more engineering-focused members of the security community fixate on Vulnerability. We 
hear of "game-changing technologies" promising to remove flaws, reduce attack surfaces, and so on. 
While I accept the need for more secure software, we must not neglect the role of reducing the Threat 
and the Cost they impose. 

Law enforcement and counter-intelligence operations are the primary means by which we can mitigate 
the Threat. In an editorial for the Brookings Institution titled "Target Malware Kingpins," I asked "what 
makes more sense: expecting the two billion internet users worldwide to adequately secure their 
personal information, or reducing the threat posed by the roughly 100 top-tier malware authors?"^ 
Along those lines, I applaud the FBI's recent announcement of a $3 million bounty for Information 
leading to the arrest of a Russian hacking suspect who stole more than $100 million since 2011.® 

Reducing the Cost of security incidents takes somewhat more creative approaches. One step in progress 
is the "tokenization" of the payment card system, whereby strings of numbers, or "tokens," replace 
traditional credit card numbers. A second step would be eliminating the value of Social Security 


’ Richard Bejtfich, "Target Malware Kingpins," The Brookings Institution; 

http://www.brookings.edu/rese3rch/opinions/2015/02/02-cybersecurity-target-malware-kingpins'bejtlich 
^ http://www.fbi.gov/wanted/cvber/evgeniy-mikhailovich-bogachev 
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numbers to identify thieves. I recommend reading the Electronic Privacy information Center's 
suggestions on "effective SSN legislation" for policy changes.’ 

In brief, defenders win when they stop intruders from achieving their objectives. It's ideal to stop the 
adversary from entering the network, but that goal is increasingly difficult. If traditional defenses fail, 
you must quickly detect the intrusion, and respond to contain the adversary, before he steals, changes, 
or destroys the data or system under attack. 

Finally, we must appreciate that the time to find and remove intruders is now. There is no point in 
planning for theoretical, future breaches until you know your own, current, security posture. If a 
company hired me to be their CSO, the first step I would take would be to hunt for intruders already in 
the network. 

i look forward to your questions. 


https ://epic.org/privacy/ssn/ 
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Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Now, Dr. Shannon, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF GREGORY SHANNON 

Mr. Shannon. Thank you. Thank you. Chairman Murphy, Rank- 
ing Member DeGette, and distinguished subcommittee members. I 
am honored to testify before you today on cyber threats and impli- 
cations for the 21st century. I am Greg Shannon, the Chief Sci- 
entist for the CERT Division at the Software Engineering Institute, 
which is a DoD, FFRDC, operated by Carnegie Mellon University. 

To sustain and expand our economy, consumers and businesses 
need to trust the cyber infrastructure ecosystem upon which com- 
merce and innovation now depend. Those ecosystems must also 
thwart capable adversaries who seek to execute economy-disrupting 
cyber attacks. Today, in cyberspace, as noted before, there is no 
manner in which an entity, public or private, can fully protect itself 
without simultaneously eroding its own value. There are neither 
existing technologies nor any amount of money that would stop all 
serious cyber attacks, and allow for the efficient function of elec- 
tronic commerce. We simply do not yet know how to do both. 

As technologists, what are we to do? In the short term, we need 
to push for more and better measurement of outcomes, as noted 
earlier. Security successes as well as breaches. Collectively, if most 
everyone practices good cyber hygiene, we are unlikely to be un- 
done by the weakest link, however, you cannot expect everyone to 
adopt a new idea without proof of efficacy, especially when imple- 
mentation isn’t free. The opportunity of measuring outcomes di- 
rectly applies to two promising risk management frameworks, the 
NIST Cybersecurity Framework, and the Department of Energy’s 
Cybersecurity Capability Maturity Model. Both of these frame- 
works are being measured for efficacy and will soon produce data 
telling us which practices matter. We need that feedback. The best- 
secured organizations continuously monitor how their performance 
correlates with their practices. Without meaningful feedback, the 
state-of-the-art cannot improve. 

In the medium-term, we need to improve access to data, specifi- 
cally for security and privacy innovation. Cyber solutions are only 
as good as the data they are created from, i^d currently, research- 
ers and developers have limited access to data, resulting in subpar 
solutions and slower innovation. Sadly, just this morning, I listened 
to research results based on 15-year-old synthetic dataset with 
known serious limitations. Fortunately, I have also personally seen 
security innovation accelerated when scientists and engineers have 
access to good data; i.e., when modeling insider threats. If we can 
determine which subsets are essential for combatting those cyber 
threat, then less data would need to be shared and thereby possibly 
moderating privacy concerns. 

In the long-term, we need a coordinated national strategy to 
sustainably build trust and thwart our cyber adversaries. For ex- 
ample, we need to eliminate the possibility that a single weakness 
can threaten the economy. Considering computational and human 
energy as a barrier, it is possible to create and operate a strategi- 
cally advanced cyber infrastructure that would require adversaries 
to expend exceptional energy in order to pose serious cyber threats 
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to our economy. Today it takes only modest computing and human 
energy to find and execute economy-threatening attacks, creating 
an environment that favors the adversary by orders of magnitude. 
Given the energy we already expend on security defenses, we can 
optimize our energy investments to create a more robust defense, 
and simultaneously apply recent research results and new tech- 
nologies that makes the computational cost of finding and exe- 
cuting a compromise exceptionally high. In June, a DIMACS- and 
IEEE-sponsored workshop at Carnegie Mellon will discuss the tech- 
nical foundations of this strategy. If we can create and operate a 
strategically advanced cyber infrastructure that requires adver- 
saries to expend astronomical amounts of energy to find and exe- 
cute economy-threatening attacks, then energy becomes the cur- 
rency in which one traffics to protect or attack commerce around 
the world. Ultimately, access to energy could become a deterrent to 
economy-threatening cyber attacks. 

Over the last 45 years, we have created the Internet and a mod- 
ern evolving 21st century economy. Paradoxically, our own innova- 
tion and collective success have created today’s trust and resiliency 
challenges. Nevertheless, I am optimistic that over the next 45 
years, we will make our 21st century economy fully trustworthy 
and resilient. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shannon follows:] 
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Future Technologies for a Trustworthy and Resilient Cyber Economy 
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Chairman Murphy, Ranking Member DcGctte, and members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for inviting me to testify on cyber threats and implications for the 2 1 st Century. 

My name is Greg Shannon, and 1 am the Chief Scientist for the CERT Division 
fvvww.ccrt.org) at the Carnegie Mellon University Software Engineering Institute where 1 lead 
efforts to sustain and broaden CERT’s strategic research, development, and policy initiatives. 

1 also chair the Cybersecurity Initiative for IEEE ( www.ic cc.ore); my goal is to accelerate 
innovative research, development, and use of efficient cyber security and privacy technologies 
that protect commerce, innovation, and expression. 

On behalf of Carnegie Mellon University and IEEE, 1 am honored to discuss future 
technologies for a trustworthy and resilient cyber economy. 
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Suinmarv of Major Points 

To sustain and expand our economy, consumers and businesses need to trust the cyber- 
infrastructure ecosystems upon which commerce and innovation now depend. Those ecosystems 
must also thwart capable adversaries who seek to execute economy-disrupting cyber-attacks. 

Currently there is no manner in which an entity, public or private, can fully protect itself 
without simultaneously eroding its value. There are neither existing technologies nor any amount 
of money that would stop all serious cyber-attacks and allow for the efficient function of 
electronic commerce. We simply do not yet know how to do both of those together. 

In the short term, we need to push for more and better measurement of outcomes. The 
best-secured organizations continuously monitor how their performance (breaches) correlates 
with their practices, Without meaningful feedback, organizations (and technologies) cannot 
improve. Furthermore, if we can determine which data subsets are essential to combating the 
cyber threat, then less data would need to be shared to productively handle cyber risks. 

In the medium term, we need to improve access to data for security and privacy innovation. 
Science or technology are only as good as the data it is created from, and currently researchers 
and developers have limited access to data, resulting in sub-par solutions and slower innovation. 

In the long-term, we need coordinated national strategies to sustainably build trust and 
thwart our cyber adversaries. For example, we need to eliminate the possibility that a single 
weakness can threaten the economy. Considering computational and human energy as a barrier, 
it’s possible to create and operate a strategically-advantaged cyber infrastructure that requires 
adversaries to expend exceptional energy in order to pose serious cyber-threats to our economy. 
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Testimony 

As we strive to grow our Nation’s 21" century economy, we must expand trust of the 
cyber-infrastructure ecosystems used by both public and private users. Today, national and 
global commerce depends upon those critical cyber ecosystems, yet a multitude of threats exist 
across the spectrum from individuals to collective groups that seek to disrupt commerce through 
cyber-attacks. Maximum global economic advantage will come to those ecosystems that can best 
thw'art increasingly sophisticated adversaries. 

Currently there is no manner in which an entity, public or private, can be fully protected 
without simultaneously destroying its value. Today, there are neither the tools, technology, nor 
resources, to stop all serious cyber-attacks and allow' for efficient function of electronic 
commerce. We simply do not yet know how to do both of those together, which makes enabling 
continued technology research and innovation essential. 

Innovation 

Merriam-Webster defines innovation as a new idea, device or method. While people often 
think of a novel device when they hear the word innovation, we must remember that it can also 
refer to innovative concepts in business models, policy, social interactions, education, etc. 

In business, innovation brought the Freemium' model, a pricing strategy by which a basic 
product or service is provided free of charge, while money (premium) is charged for proprietary 
features. Innovation in social media delivered crowd sourcing and open source solutions. 
Disruptive policies such as the European Union’s (EU) "Right to be Forgotten" have influenced 
and changed our world. Even the long-standing framework for Internet governance with ICANN 


' See Anderson's book Free, piihii.shed in 2016. 
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(Internet Corporation for Assigned Names and Numbers, the private sector, non-profit 
corporation created in 1998 to assume responsibility for administering IP addresses), IETF 
(Internet Engineering Task Force) and lAB (Internet Architecture Board) were truly innovative. 
Similarly, in education, we have distance learning, adaptive learning like CMU’s OLI initiative*, 
and immersive team virtual learning in CERT’s STEPfwd platform.^ 

The bottom line is that when we discuss innovation we do not want to pigeonhole ourselves 
to only hardware and software. Instead, we need to expand our view to include that which will 
advance us from the status quo. 

Technology Outlook for the Future 

When discussing cj'ber security — past, present or future — it is important to understand the 
four mainstays of cyber technology and innovation: trust, people, efficiency, and measured 
outcomes. Innovation and the adoption of new' technologies must take into account those four 
pillars. 

The technologies 1 discuss later broadly facilitate these pillars and provide a sound basis for 
a trustworthy cyber infrastructure that thwarts successful attacks. First, 1 want to explore near- 
term, medium-term, and long-term technology research opportunities. 


" http.'//ol i , cmu.ciiu/gct-to-know'ol M 
^ htlpsi/ZstepTwci. ccn.org/ 
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Near-Term Opportunity 

In the current reality, individuals, businesses or national organizations cannot expect to 
prevent every serious cyber attack. Such entities must be aware, resilient, enabled, and capable 
to continue operations and meet their missions when disruption occurs. Organizational resiliency 
requires a structured approach to managing security risks, business continuity, and information 
technology operations within the context of business objectives, But without proof about which 
ideas, processes, or devices work, or in other words, return on investment (ROl), adoption rates 
of such approaches languish. Consequently, in the short term, we need to push for more and 
better measurement of outcomes to galvanize adoption rates. 

it is not news that cyber connects us all: private and government, personal and business, 
entities and individuals. Collectively we're unlikely to be “undone” by the weakest link, if most 
everyone practices good cyber hygiene. However, you cannot expect everyone to adopt a new 
idea without proof of efficacy, especially when implementation rarely comes free. We, as a 
Research and Development (R&D) community, need to ensure innovation is scientifically and 
operationally validated and provide compelling return on investment metrics to incentivize 
adoption. 

There are two working approaches we can use to set in motion a protocol of gathering 
feedback to produce meaningful metrics. The first, and most obvious, is the NIST Cybersecurity 
Framework (CSF). With incentives and a sound legal framework, organizations could begin to 
extract data, employ metrics and share those with both their peers and the Federal Government. 

The second model is the Department of Energy’s (DOE) successfully deployed 
Cybersecurity Capability Maturity Model {C2M2), which is a public-private partnership effort 
established as a result of the Administration’s efforts to improve the electricity sub.sector 
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cybersecurity capabilities. The C2M2, focused on the implementation and management of 
cybersecurity practices, helps organizations — regardless of size, type, or industry — evaluate, 
prioritize, and improve their own cybersecurity capabilities. 

Moving forward, policymakers have the potential to enable progress in the science of cyber 
security with explicit guidance that policies, best practices, technologies, standards, products, 
and large-scale operational plans are scientifically and operationally validated and will produce 
valid, outcome-based, efficacy measurements. The best-secured organizations continuously 
monitor how their performance (breache.s) correlates with their practices. Without meaningful 
feedback, organizations (and technologies) cannot improve.'' 

Medium-Term Opportunity 

Medium-term goals must include access to data for research and development (R&D), 
CurrentI)', the R&D community has limited access to data, resulting in sub-par solutions and 
stunted innovation, information sharing is often seen as a defensive strategy; however, providing 
operationally relevant data to researchers and engineers accelerates innovation. I’ve personally 
seen such acceleration in sponsored research and the development of commercial technology. 

Richer data needs to be shared wdth the research and development community — meaning 
not only incident data but also datasets that enable understanding of what “normal” resembles (in 
terms of network activity, user behavior, etc.). If situational awareness is to develop beyond 
simple indicators, researchers and developers need access to everyday data so that they can begin 
to recognize what datasets are important. Ifthe research community were able to successfully 


A paper by Ericsson, asserts the need (or meaningful feedback in order to become a capable expett. Consistent wsth ciinent 
busine.ss research. I believe that the same applies to improving an organization’s resilience. 
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determine which features in datasets were essential to combating the cyber threat, then in effect, 
over time less data would need to be shared to productively handle cyber risks. 

It is imperative that policymakers include research in the information-sharing vernacular. 
To encourage unencumbered information sharing, of course, solid protection procedures need to 
be in place. This will likely require both legislative updates and policy changes, which must be 
done with the utmost consideration of privacy and civil liberties. 

It is the Federal Government’s role to generate situational awareness beyond what any 
private entity has the incentive to produce. But we must be mindful to not simply generate 
compliance-driven information while incentivizing minimal disclosure. Building trusted 
relationships with stakeholders becomes essential to avoiding limited information exchange and 
is fundamental to a successful response. 

I realize additional information sharing tends to exacerbate an already contentious 
relationship between security and privacy. Security and privacy advocates often are at odds with 
one another in discussions of how security degrades privacy or privacy degrades security. This is 
an unhealthy condition, and our adversaries are exploiting it and degrading cyber space for us all. 
Privacy advocates contend w'ithout privacy there is no security. But given our ever more 
interconnected world, the loss of anonymity is unavoidable, and I believe that without security 
there is no privacy. 
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Long-term Opportunity 

In the long term, our Nation needs a coordinated and integrated cyber security strategy to 
build trust between public and private entities and thwart our capable cyber adversaries. Cyber 
innovation and research need to address the threat in a more holistic manner. Currently, we have 
tools and solutions to address pieces of the cyber problem. Organizations have to filter hundreds 
of options to pick the few that fit within their budgets. At the same time, they have to hope that 
their choices will deflect the majority of attacks. Researchers and policymakers should work 
towards technologies and innovation that make cyber attacks exceptionally more complicated 
than exploiting a single weakness. 

We all know that there is no silver bullet, but consider if we created a cybersecurity 
solution that could increase the trustw'orthiness of cyber infrastructure while simultaneously 
providing a significant and structured energy-based barrier to cyber attacks. Today, it takes only 
modest energy (computing and human) to find and execute economy-threatening attacks. This 
creates an environment that favors the adversary by orders of magnitude. Given the energy we 
already expend in security defenses (firewalls, anti-virus, intrusion detection systems, etc.) and 
data analysis of network and host behaviors, w'e could (I) optimize our (energy) investments to 
create a most robust defense, (2) utilize recent research and new technologies that make the 
computational cost of compromise e.xceptionally high, and (3) we could optimize the energy 
efficiencies and costs in each technology. 

We believe that if we can create and operate a strategically advantaged cyber infrastructure 
that requires adversaries to expend astronomical amounts of energy to find and execute 
economy-threatening attacks, then energy becomes the currency in which one traffics to protect 
or attack commerce around the world. The kilowatt-hour unit of energy is well-defined, 
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measurable, cannot be counterfeited, and has real value, thus making it an excellent form of 
symbolic currency — in this case the tender to employ or thwart cyber attacks. 

Director of National Intelligence James Clapper told Congress on Feb. 26 that he is most 
worried about the moderate, iterative and constant barrage of cyber attacks on U.S. infrastructure 
that will "impose cumulative costs on U.S. economic competitiveness and national security." 

DNI Clapper’s recent testimony on this “insidious trend” supports my belief that energy 
resourcing will be necessary and required as part of a comprehensive national security strategy to 
effectively thwart cyber invasions. 

Such an energy-based obstruction to cyber threats would require us to first create more 
cnergy-etTicient technologies to ensure operational cyber security and to e.stablish valid 
assertions about the amount of energy required by adversaries to compromise the security. 
Finally, we would have to apply energy to the secure creation, operation and monitoring of cyber 
operations. With innovation for efficiency and our ow'n national energy resources, only peers 
with similar resources are even strategically competitive. 

This could be a game-changer and would certainly level the playing field. Requiring a 
greater expenditure of energy currency could also form a barrier to entry for smaller groups and 
individuals — eliminating foes before they start. Furthermore, embracing the “energy currency” 
would allow us to standardize and better measure how much we spend, or need to spend, on 
cyber security as well as force our adversaries, to include nation-states, to prioritize and even 
reduce the extent of attacks they are able to attempt. Ultimately, access to energy could become a 
deterrent to economy-threatening cyber attacks. 

A DIMACS- and IEEE-sponsored work.shop at Carnegie Mellon University in June’ will 
explore the theoretical and technical foundations for this strategy. 


^ http:/7dimacs, rutgers.edu/Workshops/ESCAPE/announcement.hlmi 
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Technologies to Watch 

An excellent resource for understanding future cyber technologies is the IEEE Computer 
Society 2022 Report,*” a survey of 23 technologies that could change the world by 2022. Notably, 
the first technology that this report addresses is security cross-cutting issues, Trust issues (i.e., 
privacy) are considered throughout the report. 

1 would like to draw attention to some of the key emerging technologies 1 believe will 
enable us to sustain cyber trust and impede cyber adversaries over the short-, medium-, and long- 
term. 

Key Short-Term Technologies 

• Risk modeling and management: the only viable strategy for dealing with limited 
resources, uncertain knowledge, and incomplete solutions 

• Two-factor authentication; an effective and scalable technology with many variations 

• Cyber intelligence analysis:’ know and track adversaries on their specific objectives, 
techniques, and operations 

Key Medium-Term Technologies 

• Resilient trustworthy ecosystems: “app stores” for mobile phones, secure software 
updates, enterprise cloud computing services 

• Efficient security & privacy architectures, design methods,* and development tool chains 

• Cyber-relevant theory and models of humans (individuals and communities): Understand 
how/where the range of human behaviors can enhance/degrade security and privacy. 


htip://mv\v.compiiter.org/2022 

^ Information sharing is helpful, but it is not a panacea for the overall cyber threat. 

* A first step in towards secure designs; Avoiding the Top 10 Software Security Design Piaws, 
httpi/./cybersecurity.ieee.org/images/nies/'imagc&'pd t7Cybersecurilylnitiativc-oniine.pdf. 
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Key Long-Term Technologies 

• Security- and privacy-preserving computing: fully secure encryption, private database 
queries, verified computation 

• Proofs of correctness and searches for counter-examples (e.g., bugs, exploits): already 
used to verify device drivers and some protocols, and to Itnd exploits in deployed code 

• Quantum-secured communication: solves an important but narrow part of the problem: 
concerns about scalable deployment 

Education and workforce development 

Both the public and private sectors must have an agile and prepared workforce to deal with 
the cyber environment and should to be able to train them in a cost effective and scalable 
manner. Responding to critical cyber events requires technical knowledge and skills, decision- 
making abilities, and effective coordination — all while moving rapidly. 

Institutions like Carnegie Mellon University, with its numerous degrees and professional 
training programs as well as its technologies rooted in the science of learning like OLI, and the 
IEEE, with its Cybersecurity Initiative,’ are well suited to ensure that we have the workforce 
trained and equipped to handle future cyber threats. 

Keeping the workforce up to date is a major challenge given the rapidly changing and 
dynamic nature of eybersecurity. Curriculum creation needs to be an agile proces.s, with the 
capability to easily add and modify material. Likewise, education delivery needs to emphasize 
simulations and scenarios. Currently the most common workforce development training solution 
is traditional classroom training. While easy to implement, the classroom training solution is not 


htip:,L''cyberseciiri{y-ieee-org/ 
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adequate for providing effective, large-scale training to a technical workforce. It is also not 
optimal for training the workforce in a rapidly changing field such as cybersecurity. 

The best way to prepare the workforce is to provide practice opportunities under realistic 
conditions using interactive simulations. Participants across multiple locations are working 
together in these simulations, to analyze and respond to threats and attacks. This training needs 
to be delivered on a platform that safely mimics how the internet would respond to stress and 
exposes participants to real-world, job-relevant scenarios, events, and activities. 

CERT’S workforce development research focuses on the problems of time, efficiency, 
scale, and cost, Our researchers, engineers, and subject matter experts search for innovative ways 
to compress the time it takes to build cyber expertise and to amplify that expertise across a 
globally distributed workforce. We perform this important research and development to 
determine how expert content and custom delivery platforms can be used to facilitate efficient 
transference of knowledge and skills to the cyber workforce. 

We have developed custom training platforms that support a range of learning 
methodologies from traditional, static learning content all the way to interactive, hand.s-on 
cybersecurity training scenarios, We provide two comprehensive solutioas, STEPfwd'” and 
FedVTE, which provide cybersecurity professionals a rich resource oftraining and skill 
development important to their work. We facilitate cyber training exercises to apply skills in 
environments that simulate real-world infrastructures and attacks. Multiple installations of the 
.same exercise can be deployed simultaneously to accommodate a large number of participants. 


htlps://siepfvvd.cert.arg./ 
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Conclusion 

Over the last 45 years we’ve created the Internet and a modern, evolving 2 1 century 
economy. The trust and resiliency challenges have been created by our collective innovation and 
success. Over the ne.xt 45 years, I believe that vve can sustain this new economy by making it 
fully trustworthy and resilient. 


Institution Backgrounds 

Founded in 1900 and located in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Carnegie Mellon University is 
the youngest of the top 25 universities in the United States and consistently ranks among the top 
U.S. universities in computer engineering, computer science, the arts, and public policy for 
information technology, A global institution with campuses in Silicon Valley, Qatar, Portugal, 
Au,stralia, Rwanda, and China, Carnegie Mellon is the birthplace of research on artificial 
intelligence, home to the first university robotics institute, and the first graduate program in 
entertainment technology, it is among the top U.S. academic institutions in spinning out 
companies, launching over 75 companies in just the past two years. By any metric, CMU spins 
out more companies per dollar of federal research funding spent. Recognized as a leading force 
in the transformation of the Pittsburgh economy, it is credited with helping to attract Google, 
IBM, Apple, General Dynamics, Network Appliances, Disney Research, Caterpillar and Uber to 
southwestern Pennsylvania. Over 80 faculty are engaged in life sciences related work that ranges 
from the development of assistive heart devices to cognitive neuropsychology. 


The CERT Division is part of the Carnegie Mellon University Software Engineering 
Institute (SEl), a federally funded research and development center (FFRDC) sponsored by the 
Department of Defense. The SEl is headquartered in Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, with facilities in 
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Arlington, Virginia f www.sei.cmu.edu 1. As the birthplace of modern cyber emergency response 
capabilities in 1988, the CERT Division fwvvw.ccrt.org ) researches, develops, promotes, and 
operates technology and systems management practices to resist attacks on networked systems, 
limit damage, restore continuity of critical systems services, and investigate methods and root 
causes. CERT works both to mitigate cyber risks and to facilitate local, national, and 
international cyber incident responses. Over the past 26 years, CERT has led efforts to establish 
more than 1 10 computer security incident response teams (CSlRTs) around the world, including 
the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) US-CERT. 

With more than 400,000 members in over 160 countries, IEEE — founded as the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, Inc. — is the world’s largest organization for technical 
professionals, and a leading educational and scientific association for the advancement of 
technology. The IEEE Computer Society is the trusted information, networking, and career- 
development source for a global community of technology leaders that includes researchers, 
educators, software engineers, IT professional.s, employers, and students. 
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Mr. Murphy. I thank all the panelists for their testimony. And 
now I am going to recognize myself for 5 minutes for questions. 

So we have heard a lot about the nature of cyber threats and 
cybersecurity. We heard it is very asymmetric, it favors those who 
wish to misbehave in cyberspace, and defenders have to spend a 
great deal of time and money and very complex systems all at once. 
So this is a question for any of you. Can this asymmetric imbalance 
be corrected to favor defenders instead of attackers? Any of you 
want to weigh in on that? Dr. Lin? 

Mr. Lin. Sure. I don’t know if it will ever be able to favor the 
defense, but you can certainly make it a lot harder for the 
attackers. I think there is no question about that. I think all of my 
colleagues here basically said that, that we can do a much better 
job than we are doing now. For example, there are known tech- 
nologies and known procedures, and so on, that we can deploy that 
will increase security, but we just don’t use them, for a variety of 
reasons. 

Mr. Murphy. Anyone else want to weigh in on that before I go 
on to my next question? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Sir, just briefly, I could give you a tactical answer. 
The iPhone is an example of a more secure technology that people 
love, and the reason is is Apple has an App Store that it polices 
closely; it is very difficult to get something malicious in there. So 
when you look at vulnerabilities on phones, there is a fraction of 
what is on Android as compared to Apple because Android is much 
more open, Apple is more closed. Now, if you want to be able to 
run whatever you want on your iPhone, you lose that, but it is 
more secure. 

At a more strategic level though, we have to realize that it does 
take effort for intruders to get their objectives done. It is not like 
a silver bullet attack where they press a button and the end of the 
world happens. We have seen intruders take days, weeks, even 
months, to get to the data that they need. So sometimes it is a 
question of your perspective as well. 

Mr. Murphy. So let me jump onto that and. Dr. Shannon, maybe 
you could follow this. So are there opportunities that we can in- 
crease the cost for the bad guys in doing business, so we can do 
some technical things, which you just described Apple does, but are 
there other things, perhaps legal or technological solutions that we 
can take steps on? 

Mr. Shannon. At the technological level, as I point out in my 
written testimony, there are some long-term research and develop- 
ment opportunities. Technology that is coming to fruition is becom- 
ing practical. Essentially, it makes the computations similar to — 
if you were to break the computation, it would be similar to break- 
ing encryption. And so the goal is to make it so that database que- 
ries, remote computation in the Cloud, is just as difficult of dis- 
rupting and compromising as it is encryption. And these typically 
are encryption-based technologies, and hence, my comments about 
high energy, that the amount of energy it would take an adversary 
to compromise those systems, or to find a way to thwart those sys- 
tems, would be comparable to breaking encryption. 

Mr. Murphy. Let me jump onto a different part here. So let us 
talk about the Internet of things. We are going to have all these 
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things controlling parts of our lives, from running our dishwasher 
to opening and closing garage doors, turning the heat on and off, 
tracking where we are, finding where our kids are, is it possible to 
keep pace with these threats, and let alone increase the cost of 
attackers, as we are talking about here, to malicious actors? Dr. 
Lin, can you weigh in on that? 

Mr. Lin. Is it possible to do better than they are likely to do? 
Sure, but the problem is that getting stuff out first to market is 
an effort-intensive thing, and you don’t want to put in effort to 
focus on security before you can get to market. And they do this 
for perfectly reasonable economic reasons, but it is very hard to get 
people to focus on cybersecurity in the absence of some sort of man- 
date before they have gotten the product out. 

Mr. Murphy. So that becomes something we can work on in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Bejtlich. Sir, there is an opportunity here, and that is, with 
traditional security, you have been relying on a person to secure 
their computer. Someone who is not an expert, someone who is just 
a user. With a vendor, you have a centralized place where you 
could apply some pressure of a variety of means to get them to 
have their act together as far as, for example, securing my refrig- 
erator. There is nothing I can really do to my refrigerator. It is not 
like my PC. So you can apply some pressure on the vendor to make 
sure that they have their act together. 

Mr. Murphy. OK. Let me ask one more question in my brief 
amount of time. Dr. Shannon, you referred to the importance of 
trust and trustworthy things. We want to be able to trust so many 
things that we are involved, with interstate commerce, with en- 
ergy, telecommunications, all the things within the jurisdiction of 
this committee. So let me go back here, if we were to redesign, if 
the Internet was starting up today, how would we design it dif- 
ferently to take care to have that trust, still have something that 
is accessible, but is secure? 

Mr. Shannon. A big part of it is to look at the ecosystem that 
actually creates the components for the environment, the software, 
the hardware. Part of the challenge is that there is a very large 
shared base, and those systems have been created in an insecure 
manner. And so it provides ample opportunities for adversaries to 
work their way into, and they really create the opportunity to steal 
the private data and to bring down a banking site, or whatever. So 
that is where the real opportunity is if you designed it properly 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Ms. DeGette, you are recognized for 5 minutes. My time is up. 

Ms. DeGette. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. As I mentioned in my 
opening statement, the Federal Government and also private busi- 
nesses have been targeted by cybercriminals, and I talked about 
Target, I talked about Home Depot, JP Morgan Chase, the health 
insurer Anthem. From the Federal Government side, also we have 
had substantial attacks. In July of 2013, there were hackers who 
stole social security numbers and other information from over 
100,000 employees at the Department of Energy, for just one exam- 
ple. 
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So, Mr. Bejtlich, I heard a number that seems high, but if you 
add all these together, the number I heard is that over 100 million 
Americans could potentially be at risk from these cyber attacks. 
Does that number sound plausible to you? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Yes, just given the Anthem hack alone, close to 80 
million records including social security numbers. So you get to 100 
million pretty quickly. 

Ms. DeGette. Yes. And so typically what companies do is they 
tell people they can have a year of free credit monitoring if they 
have had their data stolen. Do you think that is sufficient, or do 
we need to explore additional remedies? 

Mr. Bejtlich. I concur that that is not sufficient. I don’t want 
to blame the victims in this case, but I was personally affected by 
the Anthem hack, as was my family, so the ability to recover from 
that doesn’t exist in our system. It does exist for something like a 
credit card number. We have all had credit cards stolen and not 
suffered that much damage, but it is a whole other ballgame when 
you are dealing with social security numbers and other data. 

Ms. DeGette. And do you have some ideas what we could do, 
aside from giving people free credit monitoring? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Well, I think the first thing is to go through an 
exercise that says what data exists, and what happens when that 
data is an intruder’s hands, in a criminal’s hands, what can be 
done with that data. And if there is no friction from having the 
data to opening a new line of credit, getting a mortgage, whatever 
it is, we need to introduce some friction there, whether it is some 
type of physical agreement that has to be passed through the mail, 
or something that makes it more difficult for the intruder, and al- 
lows the victim to know something is going on here and not just 
wait until you have gotten an adverse credit report. 

Ms. DeGette. Yes, and is that something that you think Con- 
gress should be involved in? 

Mr. Bejtlich. It is not my place to say what you should do, I 
believe, but I do think we need more industries thinking in terms 
of what happens to data post-breach, because I agree with your 
statement that we are either post-breach or pre-breach for most or- 
ganizations. 

Ms. DeGette. Right. Right, and I mean what you are saying is, 
if somebody hasn’t had their data stolen, it is likely that they will 
have their data stolen, correct? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Some data, yes, of some type. As we have all 
heard, more of our data is out there. 

Ms. DeGette. So do you think it might make sense to let con- 
sumers lock their credit down with credit agencies? Do you think 
that might be one solution? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Ma’am, I am not an expert in the credit system, 
although my understanding of the current system is that that is 
not an easy proposition. I think we may need to look at something 
that would allow that to happen, for example, I have young chil- 
dren, there is no reason for them to have any credit taken out in 
their name until there is some type of formal approval. 

Ms. DeGette. And that was my next question is that would be 
one thing that would be easy to do. Is there some other way we 
can protect children from early identity theft? 
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Mr. Bejtlich. I do know that the act of credit monitoring, and 
this has come out through the disclosures that I have received as 
a victim of some of these cases, the act of trying to do credit moni- 
toring, or to do a credit check for a child makes them more likely, 
or makes it easier for an intruder to use their identity. So that 
seems like a situation that needs to he changed. 

Ms. DeGette. So I have one more question for anybody who 
wants to answer it. My staff here recently — you met with Sysco? 

Voice. Citigroup. 

Ms. DeGette. Citigroup? Citigroup. And they did a test on their 
own systems, and what they found was that these breaches were 
actually interactive. So they could breach one machine and then it 
would actually morph when it went to the next machine. It would 
actually change. And so that is the sophistication they are getting 
now. What can we do to start trying to protect against those sorts 
of breaches? Anybody. 

Mr. Shannon. Well, the cyber threat analysis is a key part of 
that in terms of being able to track an adversary, and track their 
TTPs, their tools, techniques and procedures, so that once you real- 
ize there is a breach, you realize what the next step for that adver- 
sary might be. And it is about using the cyber intelligence 

Ms. DeGette. Do we have the ability to do that now? 

Mr. Shannon. There are commercial organizations that actually 
do that. I believe that is part of what you guys do for your bread 
and butter. 

Mr. Lin. The problem that you have described is what is known 
as a perimeter defense, and once you have breached the perimeter 
of an organization, you can do anything you want inside. Most or- 
ganizations believe that they just erect a big enough of perimeter 
on the outside and they are safe, but they are not. And so organiza- 
tions have to learn to practice and operate as though they had al- 
ready been penetrated, and getting them to do that is a tough 
thing to do. 

Ms. DeGette. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. They have called a vote, early as it is. 
So what we are going to — no, I guess it is on time. So what we are 
going to do is take a break. Don’t go far because as soon as Mem- 
bers come back — I know Mr. McKinley ran so he will beat me back, 
so we can just continue on as soon as we get back here and have 
a chair. So don’t wonder far, we will be right back. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McKinley [presiding]. Now that we have some balance here, 
we can continue. And so we will continue the hearing. I believe I 
am the next questioner. So thank you very much for your patience 
on that, and now that we have a balanced panel, we can continue. 

I am trying to follow some of the hyperbolae that goes on in 
Washington often about cybersecurity, terrorism, debt, climate 
change, I was interested in the last few days the — Lee Hamilton 
with the 9/11 Commission came out and said the biggest threat fac- 
ing America is not ISIS, but cyber attacks. The FBI director said 
it is the greatest threat to national security. And the director of na- 
tional intelligence. Clapper, said that the online assaults under- 
mine U.S. national security. 
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Do you agree that that is one of our biggest threats if not the 
biggest threat that we face is the issue we are talking about here 
today? Each of you, just kind of a yes or no. 

Mr. Shannon. It is clearly a big threat. I think given that many 
other threats will result in direct loss of life, I think in the cyber 
arena it is pretty hard to make a compelling case based on experi- 
ence to date. Is the potential there? Absolutely, but it is not, thank 
God, it hasn’t manifested itself on a regular basis like it has in 
other areas. 

Mr. Bejtlich. Sir, I tend to think in terms of the actor, so cyber 
is a vector and a target, but at the end of the day, there is someone 
behind it, whether we are talking about the Russians or someone 
else, and I think that is why DNI Clapper elevated the Russian 
threat as above the China threat right now. The Russian threat is 
seen as more acute. It is linked to geopolitical events. It could be 
seen as a potential response to activity that is going on in Ukraine, 
whereas the activity from China is more stealing secrets and it is 
more of a chronic issue. So I tend to think in terms of who is it 
that we worry about, and less the way that they are going to do 
it. 

Mr. McKinley. OK. Dr. Lin? 

Mr. Lin. I would agree with my two colleagues here, that it is 
one of the biggest threats. I would have a hard time thinking that 
it is worse than a nuclear weapon going off 

Mr. McKinley. Sure. 

Mr. Lin [continuing]. Improvised nuclear weapon going off, you 
know. I 

Mr. McKinley. But if I could just continue with that because if 
it is a threat, and I think of small businesses, the Mildred Schmidt 
who lives next door to you, lives next door to me, she has no idea 
that she has been hacked, and they are getting into her informa- 
tion. I think if small companies — like my former company, that we 
did business with the Federal Government, and people could hack 
into my computer, and by virtue of that, get into the Federal com- 
puters. So we know it is out there. But what I did not like was, 
I guess it was, Mr. Bejtlich, something in your testimony, you said 
it may take 7 months before we know they are in there. This thing 
is just so broad, are we spending too much attention trying to focus 
on prevention and keeping actors out, or is there a better way to 
address this, because we seem like we may be shortening the time 
frame. Is this the best thing we should be doing? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, that is certainly a concern. I mean we want 
to be able to build better infrastructure. You know, I am part of 
the Software Engineering Institute, part of our goal is to develop 
better methodologies for creating software assurance, and part of 
the challenges, as we were discussing during the break, is that the 
libraries that are out there that developers use, there are 15 mil- 
lion C programmers in the world, and they all go to places like 
GitHub and other open-source repositories to get a lot of their code, 
or to look at the code to see how it is done. And those codes haven’t 
been hardened. 

Mr. McKinley. But Doctor, how do we deal with the small busi- 
nesses that can’t afford to build in all the software protection? How 
do we deal with that? 
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Mr. Shannon. You want to provide a national asset where they 
can go to and get that as a given. If you provide repositories where 
there are already pre-hardened components, the developers would 
he using that if they are going to actually do some development. 
That 

Mr. McKinley. Well 

Mr. Shannon [continuing]. Is part of the benefit of ecosystems 
like lOS. Developers go there and they already know that they are 
using components that have been tested and approved. 

Mr. McKinley. Tested, OK. 

Mr. Bejtlich. I think insurance 

Mr. McKinley. Mr. Bejtlich, it looks like you — OK, you wanted 
to say something? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Sorry, sir. I think insurance is also going to play 
a much greater role here. It is important to think in terms of — 
cyber is unique in some senses but in other cases it is not. So there 
are plenty of other real-world elements we can bring to bear on 
this, and insurance would be one of them. There is no reason for 
your small business to go out of business because of a hack if you 
can buy a policy that would help you recover from that. 

Mr. McKinley. Dr. Lin? 

Mr. Lin. And I would say that there is a role for a single one- 
stop shopping for help if you have a computer security problem, 
that it would be helpful if your small business owner could know 
who to call. The problem with something like that is that what is 
going on in this person’s computer is a very individual thing and 
there are going to be problems in responding, but at least people 
should be able to get help, and right now there isn’t any good way 
to do that. 

Mr. McKinley. OK. So my time has run out on that, but thank 
you very much for that. I hope we can pursue that a little bit fur- 
ther. 

Now, who do we have next? Our chairman is back. 

Mrs. Blackburn, 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Thank you, sir. I appreciate that, and I appre- 
ciate the patience that you all are showing by hanging with us as 
we are back and forth to the floor and different things. 

Let me pick up right where Mr. McKinley left off And as I said 
in my opening, that when you look at cyberspace, it is a place now 
where our information actually resides. Our virtual you lives there. 
And what we hear from constituents is how do I protect this, why 
can’t they do something to make this safer? As my colleagues have 
heard me repeatedly say, there is nothing that women hate more 
than a peeping Tom, and they don’t like them looking at their net- 
works and their pictures and their photos and their passwords, and 
things of this nature, and the way they feel that violation is some- 
thing that we hear about. So what I would like to hear from you 
all, and. Dr. Lin, you just alluded to this, when you said people 
want to know where to get help. So what do you see as a group 
of best practices that should be there for companies and their vir- 
tual space, whether they are a click business or a brick and mortar 
business, and then talk a little bit about B to C, and how busi- 
nesses deal with consumers and inform and educate them as to 
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what they are doing to make that virtual marketplace, and prohibit 
and incursions in cyher. 

So let us start and just go down the line. We have 3 minutes, 
and I would like about 30 seconds from each of you on it. 

Mr. Lin. One thing that businesses can do with respect to the 
consumers is to be more transparent about the ways in which they 
protect data and are willing to use it. Many companies are less 
than fully transparent in the ways in which they 

Mrs. Blackburn. So how they are crunching the data 

Mr. Lin. That is correct. 

Mrs. Blackburn [continuing]. And what they are pulling from it, 
and go ahead and get permissions on the frontend. 

Mr. Lin. Well, that is right, and to be fully disclosive about what 
they are actually going to 

Mrs. Blackburn. OK. 

Mr. Lin [continuing]. What they could do with it. 

Mrs. Blackburn. OK. 

Mr. Bejtlich. I would like to hear about the steps they take to 
protect data. Lots of times you hear, well, we can’t talk about that 
because it will show too much to the adversary. I really don’t be- 
lieve that. I would like to know, for example, that my bank has an 
incident response team, that they exercise at regular intervals, 
they are staffed with these people that you may have heard of in 
the press. That, to me, would give me some comfort that they are 
taking that seriously. 

Mrs. Blackburn. OK. 

Mr. Shannon. I think, actually, the marketplace has an oppor- 
tunity to make this decision. I have seen some startups coming out 
that are promoting security higher to the users. And so if the com- 
pany can indicate we are making things maybe a little more incon- 
venient for you, but it also makes it extremely more inconvenient 
for the hacker. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Dr. Shannon, why do you think companies 
have not done that? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, because they see it as an impediment to 
their profit loss, they want to retain users, they want to make their 
services easy to use, and so they haven’t been forced to, essentially, 
admit that 

Mrs. Blackburn. But then their customers become very 
angry 

Mr. Shannon. That is correct. 

Mrs. Blackburn [continuing]. When there is an incursion. 

Let me — and it is Mr. Bejtlich, right? Am I saying that right? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Bejtlich. Thank you. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Bejtlich. OK. I am close. That works. OK, let 
us see, Mandiant’s M-trends 2015 report, something that caught 
my eye there was that you could have some malicious activity and 
a malicious actor on your system for 205 days. That was the aver- 
age before it was discovered. And I found this so interesting be- 
cause we had a company in my district there around Nashville that 
had a major breach this year, and the amount of time that the bad 
actor was on the system and then moved the information to a dif- 
ferent system before they exported it and left 

Mr. Bejtlich. Right. 
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Mrs. Blackburn [continuing]. The country with it. So do you 
concur with that 205 days, or is there a different — I know you all 
do a lot of remediation work, so 

Mr. Bejtlich. Right. That is absolutely our number. That is 
based 

Mrs. Blackburn. OK. 

Mr. Bejtlich [continuing]. On our consulting work from last 
year. It is down from the year before which — we are moving in the 
right direction, but 7 months is still way too high. 

Mrs. Blackburn. I agree with you. 

And with that, I yield back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy. Now recognize Mr. Collins for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for 
coming in today to testify. The last Congress, I was the sub- 
committee chairman of Health and Technology on small business. 
I had a hearing on cybersecurity, and I don’t think we can say this 
too often to small business, there is a threat to them, there is a 
threat to their very existence. And so maybe today we could just, 
Mr. Bejtlich, continue this discussion more as a PR to small busi- 
ness. 

What I found was most small businesses are naive to the threat. 
They operate under, “it won’t happen to me.” They are going to go 
after Target or Citibank or someone, they are not coming after my 
small business, which, in fact, and maybe you could expand on this, 
I think many of these folks see small businesses as the easy way 
into bigger companies. If they are a supplier to General Electric, 
if they are a supplier to a big company, an attacker can get into 
that small supplier and work through their connection to get 
through the supply chain, so to speak. But what we found was the 
staggering percentage of businesses that are out of business within 
12 months of a data breach. It threatens their very existence be- 
cause as, and you can expand on this really as well, if someone gets 
into their employee information, they have to provide credit insur- 
ance for that employee for some extended period of time, and that 
it out of their pocket, but also if a big corporation finds that that 
supplier was the access point, guess what, that big company is not 
going to buy from that supplier. If the customers find out, as we 
have seen, their data has been breached, they are not going to shop 
at that store. 

So we are trying to say, and alert to small business — most of 
them don’t have security policies, cybersecurity policies, they are 
sloppy with passwords, and they are just begging to be the target. 
So I don’t know if you would want to just expand on a little bit of 
what I just said to — the warning to small businesses 

Mr. Bejtlich. Sure. 

Mr. Collins [continuing]. It can happen to you, and if it 
does 

Mr. Bejtlich. I totally agree. The thing you should do as a small 
business is to say, first, what do we have that somebody else 
wants. That includes data as well as the money itself. I mean we 
have seen cases where ACH transfers of money just straight out 
the door and that is it, but it is also what data do we have, and 
what would be the consequences if that data were stolen. And then 
you have to go through the exercises of, well, how would that hap- 
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pen? Does it only take, say, an e-mail from the CEO that looks 
fake, that authorizes the money to he transferred out of our ac- 
count. We have seen that happen as well. And once you figure out, 
OK, what do we have, what could happen to it, now you want to 
introduce friction into that system that would not make it easy for 
an intruder to carry that out. It could be something as simple as 
you have an email address, and if that single email is taken over 
by a bad guy, they could reset all your passwords, they could take 
over your bank account, so you want to make sure what are we 
doing to protect that. 

A lot of this is just sort of thinking this through, just as you 
would estate planning or that sort of thing. 

Mr. Collins. You would think it is commonsense, but it is not 
where you are worried about getting an order, getting it shipped, 
paying your bills, and it is just the thought that it can’t happen to 
me. We have found so many companies, they don’t even have a 
basic policy on passwords where many people use the same pass- 
word at 100 different Internet sites. That way, they only have to 
remember one. But then these folks will get into that one, and then 
in a very short period of time, they can bounce that password into 
any number of other sites, and low and behold it hits. And the next 
thing you know, they are into that small business. They don’t know 
it, as you pointed out. They are either taking their money, but 
worse yet, they are stealing customer information, IP, they are ac- 
cessing the vendors and other customers. So to me, it starts with, 
you have to understand it can happen to you, number two, have 
a basic policy. We even published, when I was on the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, some dos and don’ts and the like, and just as an 
alert to small businesses who think it is only big companies. So you 
are confirming that small businesses are very much a target of the 
cyber 

Mr. Bejtlich. Yes, sir. And I would add, talk to your bank and 
find out what can a bank do to tell you if something suspicious is 
happening. What is their policy, could they give you an alert of 
some kind, could you ask for a phone verification, an in-person 
verification. Put this friction in place so that it is not easy for a 
bad guy to steal all your money. 

Mr. Collins. Yes, because they are out there. 

Mr. Bejtlich. That is right. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Murphy. Gentleman yields back. 

Now recognize Mr. Green of Texas for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank our 
witnesses. I apologize for goings and comings of the members be- 
cause we had votes today. I guess for this hearing, the good news 
is that Homeland Security will stay in business. 

But as we all know, last month, with the health insurer. An- 
them, disclosed a significant breach of up to 80 million of its cus- 
tomers and employees. It is my understanding that the breach does 
not involve any credit or banking information, nor that there is evi- 
dence at this time that any medical information was obtained. 
While I appreciate the steps Anthem has taken to make it right 
with their customers, I do have some general questions on 
cybersecurity in the healthcare sector. 
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Dr. Shannon, is there any reason to believe that the healthcare 
industry is more vulnerable than other sectors to these type of data 
breaches, and do we have any reason to believe that the health sec- 
tor is underinvesting in cybersecurity protections? 

Mr. Shannon. No, I think with the HIPAA Act that that has 
pretty much incented them to making investments. 

Mr. Green. Which — that was in 1996, so 

Mr. Shannon. Well, and that is really what has driven a lot of 
the cybersecurity thinking in that sector for the last 15 years. So 
I think similar to other organizations, they are investing. Fortu- 
nately, they are typically large organizations, so they often have re- 
sources and can — it is not quite the small business challenge 
that 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Shannon [continuing]. We just heard. 

Mr. Green. OK. Mr. Bejtlich? 

Mr. Bejtlich. Healthcare is definitely a target. They are not as 
well defended as the top tier. The top tier tends to be the defense 
companies and the financial sector. So yes, there is definitely an 
issue there. 

Mr. Green. OK. Mr. Bejtlich, a different question. Is the health 
sector a particularly attractive target to hackers seeking to sell 
that personally identifiable information in the black market be- 
cause, even though they didn’t get maybe medical records, but they 
get social security numbers and everything else. Is that 

Mr. Bejtlich. Yes, and one way, sir, we can measure that is how 
much does that sort of information sell for? You can get credit 
cards from $1 to $10, maybe a little bit more for an Amex or some- 
thing like that, but if you are looking at a healthcare record with 
a social security number and such, you are looking at $300 per- 
haps. And so clearly, that information is more valuable. 

Mr. Green. Who are the potential buyers for that kind of infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Bejtlich. It is not something we spend a lot of time on at 
Mandiant FireEye, although there are Eastern European criminal 
groups that apparently want to trade in that. I don’t know if they 
are trading it in in bulk or individually. There is some thought that 
they trade for that information because it is so durable. You can 
change your credit card, you can’t change a social security number. 

Mr. Green. OK. Could stolen medical data be used to falsely bill 
for medical services, such as Medicaid or Medicare? 

Mr. Bejtlich. That is not an area that we work, but I have 
heard of that, yes. 

Mr. Green. OK. I thank you. I would like to move the issue of 
notification of the patients in the event of a breach of medical infor- 
mation. Under current law, healthcare entities must provide notifi- 
cation of breaches of unsecured protected health information. 
Health information is considered unsecured essentially if it is not 
encrypted. Covered entities must notify affected individuals of a 
breach of unsecured protected health information within 60 days 
following the discovery of the breach. I think it is important to note 
that healthcare entities and medical information are already gov- 
erned by a set of federal guidelines. I would like to ask all three 
panelists an open question about applying these standards. First, 
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if you have 60 days to notify them, the cat is already out the door, 
it seems like, if you have that much time. Are there some basic 
standards such as encryption of certain data, or breach notification 
standards, that we may want to consider adopting as part of a fed- 
eral cybersecurity guideline or national standard? 

Mr. Lin. One 

Mr. Shannon. One — go ahead. 

Mr. Lin. One can certainly imagine mandates, well, encourage- 
ment for healthcare companies to protect their data. Internally, for 
example, you can do encryption of data even when it is within your 
system. 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Lin. Theft of laptops has historically been an important vec- 
tor where people steal information. If you encrypt the data on the 
laptop, it is a good thing. I caution that encryption is a costly — not 
costly, but I mean it is great — that results in greater inconvenience 
for the companies, and so they are going to complain about such 
mandates. 

Mr. Shannon. One of the challenges with regulations is that it 
encourages a compliance mentality, and I think we would all agree 
that compliance mentalities do not usually improve security dra- 
matically. That is why I would encourage the healthcare industry 
to look at the NIST Cybersecurity Framework as a basis for man- 
aging cybersecurity risks, as opposed to compliance as the real 
driver. 

Mr. Bejtlich. And I would briefly like to encourage those compa- 
nies to first look to see if there are intruders already in your net- 
work, and secondly, to have someone test to see how difficult it is 
for them to get into your network, and then act on the results. 

Mr. Green. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

I know Mr. Mullin was on his way, but that may be it for the 
hearing. I really want to thank you. This is valuable information, 
and let me — do you have any final closing comments you want to 
make? First, Ms. DeGette. 

Ms. DeGette. I think this is a good scene-setter for our future 
hearings, and I would just advise the — I know, Mr. Chairman, you 
will let people know that people might give written questions after 
this hearing. I know some of the Members on our side wanted to 
come back but they got stuck after the vote. So we appreciate your 
wisdom and you may have some written questions coming after 
this. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Murphy. I thank you. And we will probably be calling upon 
your expertise. We thank you for taking time out, and for the cal- 
iber of this. We will be dealing with a number of serious issues in 
this committee. Dr. Burgess is on this subcommittee, he is also 
chairman of Commerce, Manufacturing, and Trade legislation risk 
committee, but also Mr. Walden is chairman of Communications 
and Technology, we have the Energy and Power Committee, they 
have the Health and Subcommittee, all of these things here will be 
dealing with some multiple levels. The way I like to review it is 
we have the dot-coms, the dot-mils, the dot-govs, the dot-orgs, the 
dot-edus. Have I left anything out? We have to do what the com- 
mittee — the dot-Creens, the dot-Tex, whatever. But thank you so 
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much for this. To that end, I ask unanimous consent that the Mem- 
bers’ written opening statements be introduced into the record. So 
without objection, the documents will be entered into the record, 
including the one that you have. Dr. Lin. 

And in conclusion, I want to thank all the witnesses and Mem- 
bers that participated in today’s hearing. I remind Members they 
have 10 business days to submit questions to the record, and I ask 
that all witnesses agree to respond promptly to the questions. 
Thank you so much. 

And with that, this committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:41 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Prepared statement of Hon. Fred Upton 

Last December, in the wake of the Sony breach, I announced that the committee 
would hold a series of hearings to examine the growing cyher threats to electronic 
commerce and the American economy. That effort is now underway. 

So much of our daily existence depends on the Internet and information tech- 
nologies that collectively comprise cyberspace. These technologies have brought tre- 
mendous convenience, opportunity, and prosperity to the United States and nations 
across the globe. They inspire innovation, freedom of expression, and international 
and cultural engagement. They continue to revolutionize the way we communicate, 
learn, innovate, govern, and interact with the world around us. 

At the same time, cyberspace has introduced us to new challenges. For the same 
reason a business in Michigan can reach customers across the globe, an unknown 
bad actor can target that business’ intellectual property, customer information, or 
operations. The consequences and costs of such a breach can be significant, yet the 
costs of launching the attack, and consequences for failure, are minimal. As a result, 
the incentives strongly favor the bad guys — and they will keep coming, keep evolv- 
ing — while the good guys struggle to keep pace. 

As more of our lives are entrusted to cyberspace, the threats will continue to 
grow. Already, barely a day goes by where we do not learn of a new breach or poten- 
tial vulnerability. With everything from health records to toasters increasingly inte- 
grated into cyberspace, the challenge can appear daunting. 

We will hear today that there is no easy solution to the cyber threat. It exists 
for the same fundamental reasons that the Internet, information technology, and 
cyberspace provide benefit to society — that is, that the Internet remains an open 
system accessible to anyone who wants access. This may sound frightening or over- 
whelming, but I suggest it presents an opportunity. Today we have an opportunity 
to reframe our understanding of this challenge, to develop a level of context and per- 
spective that so often gets lost in debates over specific incidents, policy issues, or 
legislation. 

I encourage my colleagues to embrace this opportunity. Let’s learn from this dis- 
cussion so we can approach cybersecurity with fresh perspective and a common un- 
derstanding of the challenges it presents. 

Cyberspace has been, and will continue to be, an engine of economic, social, and 
cultural opportunity. We need to understand the nature and scope of the threat to 
the security of information in cyberspace, and develop an understanding of how to 
address these threats without jeopardizing the fundamental benefits that cyberspace 
provides. 

This hearing is just the beginning as our work continues. 
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COMMI'FTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 


February 27, 2015 


TO: Members, Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 

FROM: Committee Majority Staff 

RE: Hearing on “Understanding the Cyber Threat and Implications for the 2 1 st Century 

Economy” 

1. INTRODUCTION 


On Tuesday March 3. 2015. at 2:00 p.ni. in 2322 Rayburn Hou.se Office Building, the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations will hold a hearing entitled “Understanding the 
Cyber Threat and Implications for the 21st Century Economy.” This will be the first in a scries 
of hearings focused on cyberspace, the Internet, and the challenges and opportunities that they 
present. Cyberspace has become the backbone and engine of the 2 1st century economy, and 
recent high-profile information security breaches have raised awareness of the vulnerabilities and 
risks facing cyberspace. With this hearing series, the Subcommittee seeks to expand the 
discu.ssion surrounding these issues to examine the broader implications for businesses and 
consumers in today’s 2 1st century economy. This initial hearing will provide an overview of the 
issue, focusing on the history, evolution, and future of cybersecurity. 


II. WITNESSES 

• Herbert Lin, Senior Research Scholar at the Center for International Security and Cooperation 
and Senior Fellow at the Hoover institution, Stanford University; 

• Richard Bejtlich, Chief Security Strategist. FireEye. Incorporated; and, 

• Gregory Shannon, Chief Scientist, CERT Program, the Software Engineering Institute, 
Carnegie Mellon University, 


III. SUMMARY 


Over the past tw'o-and-a-half decades, society has become increasingly dependent on the 
Internet. Governments use it to interact with their citizens. Businesses use it to develop global 
markets. Individuals use it to connect with each other. Without question, the Internet and 
resulting explosion in information technology have introduced incredible convenience, 
prosperity, and freedom of expression to nations across the globe, 
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At the same time, this new technology introduced the world to a new challenge - 
cybersecurity. Every day, the public is flooded with reports of new breaches, vulnerabilities, or 
potential risks stemming from weaknesses in the digital infrastructure that drives the 21st century 
economy. With every new incident, whether it is the theft of consumer data, a nation-state 
sponsored attack on a corporation, or an intrusion into our nation's critical infrastructure, there is 
renewed discussion about the need for cybersecurity “solutions.’’ There is relatively little 
discussion, however, about what this means for businesses and society. For example, how' will 
improved information security affect the pace of innovation? To what extent are consumers 
willing to sacrifice convenience in the interest of security? How can costly security solutions 
keep pace with threats that constantly evolve? 

Cyber threats are rooted in the fundamental structure of the internet. The same 
technological and cultural factors that facilitate the strengths of the Internet (e.g,, real-time global 
interaction, rapid innovation, and freedom of expression) enable malicious actors to thrive and 
create risk in cyberspace. There is no way to “solve” the cybersecurity problem without 
compromising the benefits of a connected, digital world. Therefore, efforts to minimize the 
cybersecurity threat require careful consideration of the social, economic, and cultural costs of 
improved security. 


IV. BACKGROUND 

A. History and Evolution of the Internet 

In the late 1960’s, the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA)' funded an 
innovative project called .ARPANET. The project sought to realize a concept first described by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology researcher, J.C.R. Licklider in 1962 - an interconnected 
network of computers that could remotely share data and information.^ In late 1969, four 
computers located at the University of California at Eos Angeles, Stanford University in Palo 
Alto, the University of California at Santa Barbara, and the University of Utah connected to the 
ARPANET, proving Dr. Licklider’s networking concept and laying the foundation of what is 
now known as the Internet.^ ’' 

What began as a handful of closed networks used by a small and trusted number of 
parties has evolved into a vast network of networks. These networks range in scale from point- 
to-point links such as smartphones to massive “backbone” networks that collect, carry, and share 
information from numerous small networks over vast distances.^ All of the.se individual networks 


' The Advanced Research Projecls Agency has since changed iheir name to the Defense Advanced Research 
ProJecLs Agency (DARPA). See www.darpa.mil. 

" Internet Society, hUp:/Avw\v,inlcrnetsocjety.org/internet/what-inlemel/'history-inlcrnel/brief-history-internel (Iasi 
visited Feb. 26, 2015). 

^ Id 

■* The term Internet was formally agreed upon in 1995 by the Federal Networking Council. 

^ COMMITTFF AN DFVELOFING A CYIM’RSKCURITY PKIMER; LFAT.RAGING TwO DeCADP.S OF NATIONAL ACADEMIES 

WORK. National Academy of Sciences, At the Nexus of Cybersecurity and pubi.,ic Policy: some Basic 
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are able to interact seamlessly because the Internet was designed be an open platform, based on 
common architecture and protocols, to transmit data from one location to another. The devices, 
services, and applications attached to the network remain responsible for processing the data.” In 
other words, the Internet acts simply as a conduit for information. 

This open architecture concept is the fundamental basis of the Internet’s success. Because 
the Internet simply transports data and does not discriminate against the applications and devices 
connected to the network, it creates endless possibilities for innovation. This open framework 
enabled and continues to foster the development of programs such as email, smartphone 
applications, and cloud computing. It has introduced previously unimaginable efficiencies for 
businesses and opened new markets across the globe. It has given individuals a voice and 
revolutionized the way in which societies learn and consume information. As a result, the 
Internet has grown to be not just a technological curiosity, but an integral element of modern 
society. 


All of these benefits rely on information technology, comprised of the computing and 
communications devices and protocols that connect to the Internet.’ The Internet has therefore 
driven the massive development and integration of these technologies in our daily lives. Today, 
we depend on information technology for everylhing from personal communication to energy 
distribution. This integration of the Internet and information technologies into nearly every 
aspect of modern life has created the virtual world commonly known as cyberspace} While not 
easily defined, cyberspace encompasses all networks and information technology, their 
information and interconnections, both on and off the internet.’ While the growth of the Internet 
and cyberspace provide tremendous benefits to society, they also introduce a new challenge - 
cybersecurity. 

B. Cvbersecuritv: Threats and Challenges 

Complex Systems Create Vulnerahilities 

To a .standard user of the Internet, the act of visiting a web page is a series of 
straightforward steps. I'liat user knows to open a browser, enter the web address of the site that 
he or she wish to view, and then wait for the requested web page to appear. Rarely does one 
realize, however, the many steps and technological innovations that allow that “straightforward” 
process to occur. Figure 1 depicts a flowchart of the steps that the information technologies 
involved in a website request must take in order to successfully display a web page. 


Concepts .and Issues 21 (David Clark cl al. cds., 2014), available at htlp:.'/w\v\v. nap. edu.'calalog/l 8749/at -the- 
nexus-ol'-cybersecLirity-and-public-policy-sonic-basic [hereinalter Primer]. 

’’ Internet Society, htlp://vvvv\v.intcrnetsocicty.org/internet/\vhat-iniernet-'''hi,story-ititcrnct/brier-history-internet(iast 
vi.sited Feb, 26,2015) 

^ Primer, supra note 5. at S 

^ Lance Strate, The varieiies of cyberspace: Problems in definition and delimilation. 63 Western J. of 
Communication 3, 382-83 (1999). 

” Primer, supra note 5, at 8-9 
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Figure 1 - Flowchart of a Website Request 


Design 
- . 




Figure 1 from Primer, supra note 5, at 39. 


In all, this chart describes dozens of individual steps that must be satisfied by such 
diverse pieces of technology as the user's browser, the Internet Service Provider’s infrastructure, 
the server hosting the site, and many others, before a website can be displayed. In other words, if 
any of these numerous steps fail, the user who requested the website will receive an error 
message instead of the desired content. Misconfigurations, coding errors, and unforeseen issues 
with the technology itself also may result in a failure. In addition, malicious actors may use each 
of these steps as a potential attack vector in order to carry out a cyberattack. 


While Figure 1 is specific to the act of requesting a web page, this level of complexity 
exists in every piece of information technology and in every communication facilitated by the 
Internet. This is due to the fact that the Internet is a massively complex, highly distributed system 
of systems. At a fundamental level, the Internet is a not a singular “whole,” but a W'eb of 
individual pieces of information technology that are connected by communication protocols. 
Every device that connects to this web - smartphones, servers, Internet-enabled refrigerators, etc. 
- is itself a highly complex system of interacting information technology components. In such a 
system with complex communication protocols, there is a high probability that there are 
weaknesses that can be used to compromise the reliability or security of that system. When 
billions of devices are connected together into a distributed network, as they are in the Internet, 
that probability scales exponentially. 


The Fundamental Nature of the Internet Creates an Asymmetric Threat 
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The fact that the Internet is an open system with many interconnections makes it 
especially vulnerable to disruption. Furthermore, this vulnerability is asymmetrical: the 
individual intending to compromise a system can do so at little cost and with little risk of being 
caught, w hile the costs of defense, as well as potential consequences, can be large. In other 
words, a malicious actor need only be in possession of a working Internet connection and an 
exploitable vulnerability in a target information system in order to compromise it. In addition, 
the global scale and complexity of cyberspace provide malicious actors the flexibility and 
relative anonymity to identify or craft an attack that fulfills their objective with minimal fear of 
consequence. There is also little to no cost for failure. They simply try again and again. 
Attribution of cyberattacks remains incredibly difficult, and even in cases where cyber 
“criminals” are indicted, the legal framework prosecuting such cybercrimes remains ill-defined, 
immature, and bound by geographical borders that do not exist in cyberspace. 

Conversely, those responsible for defending information systems must simultaneously 
keep pace with a wide variety of threats and guard against all possible weaknesses to avoid a 
breach. This is difficult from a pragmatic perspective - consider Figure 1 and the dozens of steps 
it takes to view a website, each of which may be vulnerable to attack. In addition, given the low 
cost, the low risk of consequence, the range of actors and motivations, and the ever expanding 
scope of vulnerabilities, cyber threats evolve at a rapid pace. This makes it increasingly difficult 
to identify and eliminate vulnerabilities or malicious actors. A number of recent reports illustrate 
this challenge: 

• Cloud security company Panda Security recorded 1 5 million new malware samples in the 
second quarter of2014. an average of 160.000 new samples every day;'° 

• The PricewaterhouseCoopers (PWC) Global Stale of Information Security Survey (GSISS) 
2015 report stated that the total number of security incidents detected by survey respondents 
increased 48 percent from 2013 to 42.8 million, or 1 17,339 incoming attacks a day;" 

• Mandianf s M-Trends 2015 report revealed that approximately 70 percent of victims learned 
of their breach from an outside source, such as law enforcement. In addition, the report 
observed that, in 2014, the median number of days that a malicious actor persisted on a 
system prior to discovery was 205 days." 

These challenges are compounded by the numerous avenues for entry available to 
attackers. For example, malicious actors develop credible looking etnails containing a link 
infected with malware. If an employee inside an organization clicks that link, the attacker has 


Panda Labs, Q2 Rbport 2014, available at 

http:/7wwvv, pandaseciirity.com/mcdiacenter/src/uploads/2014.t07/lnforrnc-Tri meslral-Q2-20I4-EN.pdf. 

' ' PWC, Managing cyber risks in an interconnected world: Key kindincis krom The Global State of 
Information Security Survey 2015, available at hUp:,';\vvvw.pwc.com/gx,'en/consulting-,services/information- 
securily-survey/download.jhtml. [Hereinafter, PWC\ 

Mandiant, A FireEye Company, M-Trends 201 5 Threat Report, available at 
https://wuw2.llrecye.c()m/WF,n-2015-MNDT-RPT-M-Trcnds-20l5^LP.html. 
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gained entry. Attackers also can take advantage of weaknesses in the supply chain. They can 
gain entry to a larger organization by targeting a vendor with weaker security, especially small 
and medium sized companies, which typically have fewer resources to devote to security.” 

The issue of cost is not limited to small and medium-sized companies. Cyberseciirity is 
incredibly expensive. According to PWC’s survey, organizations budgeted an average of $4,1 
million for 2014 for information security.” In that same year, cybcrcrime cost organizations on 
average $7.6 million globally, and $12.7 million in the U.S.” The true costs of cybercrime are 
difficult to pinpoint given the complexities of calculating the value of lost intellectual property, 
reputational damage, delays to innovation, etc."’ In addition, some estimates suggest that more 
than 70 percent of breaches go undetected,” 

The complexity of the Internet and cyberspace, the weaknesses that are inherent in that 
complexity, and the asymmetric cost-benefit between malicious actors and defenders together 
will make it difficult, if not impossible, to spend, train, or “solve” our way out of cybersecurity 
problems. The technologies are too complicated, too dynamic, and too diverse. Reliability and 
security weaknesses exist as part of the Internet ecosystem, and the pace of innovation and 
adoption of new technologies ensures that new weaknesses will continue to be created and 
introduced, As our dependence on these technologies increases and they become entwined in 
everything wc do, cyberspace provides limitless and adaptive attack surface. 

Balancing Security Needs with Innovation, Convenience, and Usability 

Cybersecurity has become a cost-benefit analysis. Governments, businesses, and 
individuals that depend on the Internet must make security decisions based on their own security, 
economic, and personal preferences. Improved security means higher costs, longer development 
timeline,s, and reduced convenience to consumers. In the current fast-paced, competitive 
information technology market, each of these factors undermines the economic prospects of a 
product, service, or business. Further, given the nature of the Internet, the complexity of 
information technology, and the existence of malicious actors in cyberspace, there is no 
assurance that a security improvement will be effective. At the same time, failure to provide 
adequate security can result in grave economic consequences, including but not limited to 
financial penalties, loss of intellectual property, and lost consumer confidence. 

In light of recent, large-scale cyber-attacks, there is renewed interest in developing 
“solutions” to the cyber threat. While there are opportunities to improve the nation’s ability to 
detect, defend, respond to, and recover from cyber-attacks, it is important not to undermine the 
benefits of cyberspace. In evaluating potential security measures, government, businesses, and 


PWC, supra nolc 1 ! , at 8. 

" PWC, supra note II, at 20. 

” PoNEMON Institute. 2014 Glob.m. Reporton the Cost of Cyber Crime, available at 
http://h20 1 95.\vww2.hp.com/v2/gelpdf.aspx.t4.A.A5-5207[£NW.pdf?vei^ 1 .0. 

PWe, supra note 1 1. at ! I , 

'' PWC, supra note 1 1, at 8. 
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individuals must consider the costs relative to the benefits and the impact on expectations for 
cost, convenience, privacy, and civil liberties. 

C. Looking Ahead 

Our daily routines rely on information technologies connected to and dependent upon the 
Internet and cyberspace. Today, a handheld mobile device can start our cars, unlock our homes, 
make credit card payments, and monitor our health. A refrigerator can tell us when we are low 
on milk. We can access Twitter from our outdoor grills. These Internet-enabled devices 
collectively are referred to as the "Internet ofThings,” and hardware networking company Cisco 
believes that they will become so prevalent that by 2020, the number of devices connected to the 
Internet will exceed 50 billion.'* 

A report by the institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers Computer Society (IEEE CS) 
entitled IEEE CS 2022 takes that prediction one step farther. The report first states, "[a]s a result of 
[the] pervasive penetration of computing and communications capabilities, human knowledge, 
intelligence, and connectivity are increasingly enhanced and augmented by information 
technology.”'*’ The IEEE CS then predicts a society that is so embedded with Internet-enabled 
devices that .society’s interactions with information technology and the Internet will become so 
automatic and transparent in daily life that it will create a world of “seamless intelligence.”’" The 
executive chairman of Google recently provided a similar assessment — eventually, the Internet 
will become so closely entwined with our daily lives that, to our perception, it “will disappear.”" 

Modern society has become so integrated with information technology and the Internet 
that cyberspace is no longer simply a place we visit, but a place we live. Through our social 
media profiles, our bank accounts, our digital health records, and even our browsing histories, we 
create virtual identities and entrust those identities to cyberspace. Therefore, it is important to 
examine the benefits and risks of increased integration with information technology, the Internet, 
and cyberspace. 


V. ISSUES 


The following issues may be examined at the hearing: 

• How the challenge of cybersecurity is inexorably connected to the hi.story and structure of the 
internet; 

• The economic, social, and cultural factors that contribute to the challenge of cybersecurity; 


'* Dave Evans. Cisco. The Internet of Things: How tiicNext Evolution of the Internet is Changing 
Everything (20! 1). available at http:/7wvvw.dsco.com/wcb/about/ac79/docs/innov/loT_lBSG_041 lFINAL.pdf. 

Hasan .Alkhatib et al., IEEE Computer Society, 2022 Report (2014), available at 
http:.7\vw\v. compuler.org/cms/Computer.org/ComputingNow/2022Report.pdf 

=“ Id 

Ceorg Szaiai. Google Chairman Eric Sehmidi: “The Internet Will Disappear, " The Hollywood Reporter, .Ian. 
22. 20 1 5, available at http;//\v\v\v.holiy\voodreporter.com/nc\vs/google-chairnian-cric-schmidt-internet-765989. 
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• The tradeoffs associated with effective security; 

• Why there is no immediate solution to the cyber threat; 

• The importance of cybersecurity to commerce and the economy in the 2 1 st century; 

• Current trends and emerging threats; and, 

• Expected advancements in technology and their relationship to cybersecurity. 

VI. STAFF CONTACTS 

If you have any questions regarding this hearing, please contact John Ohiy or Jessica 
Wilkerson with the Committee staff at (202) 225-2927. 
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Dr. Herbert Lin 

Senior Research Scholar, Center for International Security and Cooperation 

Research Fellow, Hoover Institution 

Stanford Universifv 

Fncina Hall, C-236 

Stanford, CA 94305 

Dear Dr. Lin: 

Thank you for apt>earing before the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations on Tuesday, 
March 3, 2015, to testify at the hearing entitled -‘Understanding the Cyber Threat and Implications for the 
21st Century Fconomy.'" 

Pursuant to tlie Rules of the Committee on Energy and Commerce, the hearing record remains 
open for ten bu.sincss days to pemiit Members to submit additional questions for the record, which are 
attached. The format of your responses to these questions should be as foilovv-s; (I ) the name of the 
Member whose question you are addressing, (2) the complete text of the question you are addressing in 
hold, and (3) your answer to that question in plain text. 

To facilitate the printing of the hearing record, please respond to these questions with a 
transmittal letter by the close of business on Friday, April 10, 2015. Your responses should t>e mailed to 
Brittany Havens, i.egislative Clerk, Committee on Energy and Commerce, 2125 Rayburn House OfTice 
Building, Washington, D.C. 205 1 5 and e-mailcd in Word fonnai to bnttany.havens@mail.house.gov. 

Thank you again for your time and etTort preparing and delivering testimony before the 
Subcommittee, 


Sincerely, 

Tim Murphy 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 




cc: The Honorable Diana DcGette, Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 


Attachment 
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Attachment 1— Additional Questions for the Record 


The Honorable Tim Murphy 

1. Each witness provided a slightly different perspective on cyber threats and the challenge of 
cyberseciirity, extending from the past, to the present and future. 

a. Are there areas where you feel there is a common view or shared theme and what is it? 

I'm quite confident that we all share the view that cybersecurity is an issue of true national 
importance, that we are not doing as well as we could against the cyber threats we face, and that 
the road ahead to improving the nation's cyberseeurity posture significantly will be rocky and 
difficult. 


b. If there was one fundamental message you want Congress and the public to 
understand about cybersecurity, w-hat would it be? 

There are tradeoffs to be made for better cybersecurity, and if you want better cybersecurity for 
the nation, you had better be willing to make tradeoffs against other things that you hold dear. 

As an example that I emphasized in my testimony, market forces virtually require that reducing 
time-to-market for innovative products and services takes precedence over building these 
products and services with good security from the start. 

c. Are there specific issues or areas of (his issue that do not receive an appropriate 
level of attention? 

The fact that there are tradeoffs between cybersecurity and other desirable attributes or public 
policy outcomes is not discussed or appreciated adequately. For example, in recent months, the 
FBI has asserted the need to have access to encrypted information in pursuit of their mission, 
while much of the information technology industry has argued that building in the capabilities for 
providing such access to law enforcement authorities would reduce the security of their products 
and services in ways that are detrimental to their marketplace acceptance. Both side are being 
truthful, and there is no way to fully reconcile the two conflicting positions. The nation must 
make a tradeoff between two good things— and the need to make that tradeoff has been 
obscured by absolutist rhetoric on each side asserting that the other side has no facts or 
argument to support it. 

2, As the promi.se of innovation connects more of our lives to cyberspace — from smart pacifiers 
to cars that communicate with each other — cyberspace becomes, in theory', a limitless attack 
surface. 

a. How do we manage the risks presented by "smart devices" and the Internet of Things 
while also enjoying the benefits and convenience they offer to society? 

The security problems posed by smart devices and the Internet of Things are not different in 
principle than those posed by other computational devices. However, smart devices and the lOT 
pose a problem of scale— along with hundreds of millions or even billions of new Internet users 
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coming online in the next decade or so, smart devices and the lOT have the potential to make the 
security problem much, much worse. In addition, widespread adoption of iOT devices suggests 
that they will be relatively inexpensive, which gives vendors less ability to build in cybersecurity 
capabilities. And they may well be installed in place where they are not regularly updated, which 
means that security patches are less likely to be installed frequently. Finally, the public attention 
given to cybersecurity for smart devices and the IOT by vendors and advocates is certainly 
greater today than it was in the past for other computing devices, but whether security practices 
have actually changed significantly is an open question. 

Managing cybersecurity risks is largely a matter of persuading or incentivizing vendors and users 
to pay more attention to cybersecurity issues, and I prefer the use of market forces to do that 
over direct regulation. Harnessing market forces to this end means that something must happen 
that adjusts the market forces in that direction; leaving it all to the vendors and users to decide 
on their own what they want to do regarding cybersecurity is a recipe for inaction on the security 
front. But there is no consensus on the steps that might be needed to adjust market forces. For 
example, some people believe that liability of cybersecurity defects would help to push vendors 
to pay more attention to cybersecurity; others believe that liability would dampen innovation 
significantly. For every measure proposed to harness market forces, good reasons can be 
assembled to oppose it. 

b. As more devices connect to cyberspace and interact with one another, what chal lenges 
does this present for how security professionals or companies anticipate potential 
vulnerabilities or risks? 

More connected devices mean a more complex environment to analyze for security risks. 

Today's analytical tools are inadequate for this task. Security companies and professionals will 
have even greater difficulty in undertaking such analysis in the absence of better tools. 

c. How do we assess the security of individual products relative to the security of the 
system as a whole? 

Today's systems are composed of a variety of components. Even when those components are 
individually known for sure to be trustworthy, there is no guarantee that the system as a whole is 
itself trustworthy. And the trustworthiness of individual components is difficult to assure as well. 

d. In such an interconnected world, how do you draw the line between a potential 
vulnerability and a realistic vulnerability? In other words, ju.st because something is 
possible, how important is it to assess the probability that it will occur? 

It is important to distinguish between two different types of threat. One type (call it Type A) is a 
threat that does not change in reaction to a change in the target's defenses. Typically, the 
perpetrator of a Type A threat does not care very much about success against a particular 
individual target, but rather relies on statistical likelihood to succeed. The canonical example is a 
criminal trying to steal credit card numbers— he does not particularly care whose credit card 
numbers he obtains, only that he obtains as many as he can get. A second type (call it Type B) is 
a threat that does change in reaction to a target's defenses. The perpetrator of a Type B threat 
cares very much about success against a particular target— for example, the CEO of a major 
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defense firm. When that CEO's security people deploy defenses to thwart a particular kind of 
attack, the Type B threat will morph into something else and the perpetrator will try again. And 
the perpetrator will try repeatedly until successful. 

The difference between Type A and Type B threats is that against a Type B threat, one must 
address essentially all vulnerabilities, independent of likelihood of exploitation. Why? Because 
the Type B threat can take advantage of any vulnerability. By contrast, when facing a Type A 
threat, probability does matter because by definition, the Type A threat can only take advantage 
of a given set of vulnerabilities and will not change. Thus, addressing the vulnerabilities most 
likely to be exploited by a Type A threat has significant value in the sense that such action will 
extend the period of time in which a Type A threat will be unsuccessful. 

3 . Quite a few respected technologists — at Google, and also at the Institute of Electrical and 

Electronics Engineers Computing Society — have theorized that in the future, the Internet 
will be so integrated into our daily lives that it will become "invisible" and provide 
"seamless intelligence." 

a. Can you expand a little more on how e.xactly a world with an "invisible" Internet would 
work? 

Today's electrical power system provides an analogy. There are a huge number of devices in our 
homes and office and factories that use electricity. But for the most part, the electrical 
infrastructure is invisible to us— except when it fails. The vision offered by Google and the IEEE 
CS is an appealing one of information at the automatic beck and call of any device whose 
operation can be improved or is enabled through the use of the appropriate information. And 
the Internet is expected to be the platform through which such information is delivered at the 
appropriate times. 

b. Do you agree with these predictions? Why or why not? 

I agree with them in the sense that I don’t believe that the vision is fundamentally impossible to 
achieve, and that the world depicted could be a desirable one— provided that other concerns are 
adequately addressed, such as security, resilience, and privacy. But whether these other 
concerns will in fact be adequately addressed is anyone's guess. Standing in the way of achieving 
this vision, entirely apart from the very formidable technical challenges, is the need for a societal 
consensus about the right balance between many desirable qualities of this world. And at this 
stage, I don't see what that consensus might be or how it might emerge. 

4. No matter how much money a company invests in security software, training and other 

cybersecurity measures, they still remain vulnerable to the insider threat. This can range from 
the intentional actor — such as a disgruntled employee stealing information or letting 
the bad guys in — to inadvertent actors — such as an employee clicking an infected link in 
a targeted phishing email. 

a. Will companies ever be able to prevent internal threats — employees lowering the 
proverbial draw bridge — regardless of whether their actions are intentional or 
unintentional? 
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No. They may be able to detect such individuals after they have done their dirty work, but if the 
individual(s) in question is or are willing to bear the consequences of being caught, there is no 
way to thwart entirely the insider threat. Note also that a goal of many outsider threats is to 
achieve insider status, a goal often reached through social engineering against an insider. 

b. if it can never be eliminated, does it come down to managing risk? Are there 
proven strategies to minimize this risk? 

Yes, it is a matter of risk management. And some strategies for minimizing risk are better than 
others. But the optimal strategy for any given organization is highly dependent on the nature of 
that organization; one size does not fit all in the world of risk management. In other industries, 
risk management techniques have evolved to address the insider threat. For example, in the 
financial industry, techniques such as double-entry accounting, separation of duties, and periodic 
audits have emerged as useful risk management techniques. All of these techniques involve 
some degree of business process redesign, which is inevitably one of the 

c. How significant of a challenge is this to those evaluating the cost benefit of 
security measures? 


It's a huge challenge. For example, those trying to do cost-benefit analysis of security measures 
need a lot of data to make their assessments. That means they need to collect it, and identify 
specific ways in which security measures can fail. Sometimes such data is available; more often, 
it is not. Even when it is, analysts need to know how to use it. As a rule, it is easier to quantify 
what a security measure costs, although one must be careful to account for non-obvious costs 
such as loss of convenience, availability, and so on. But it's much harder to quantify how many 
of those bad things were prevented from happening because of the security measures or for 
some other reason. 

5. Information sharing, though it has its benefits, is still a reactionary solution. Someone has 
to first suffer an attack before that threat information can be shared, and oftentimes the 
attackers change their signatures from target to target. 

a. How does information sharing help reduce the gap between cybersecurity 
capabilities and threats to cyber.seciirity described in your written testimony? 

Information sharing can help in a number of ways. For example, knowledge that you have been 
attacked may alert me to the possibility that I have been attacked, or am about to be attacked. 
The former case may prompt me to do an investigation to determine if in fact I have been 
attacked, an investigation that I would not otherwise do. The latter case may prompt me to take 
additional defensive measures, above and beyond those that I would have taken in the absence 
of such information. At a technical level, information sharing may help me to pinpoint the threat 
that is attacking me. 


There is a lot of focus on signatures when it comes to information sharing. 
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i. Are signature-based defenses effective? Why or why not? 

Signature-based defenses are effective against a certain kinds of threat but not against other 
kinds of threat. An example is that not all signatures of possible threats are known in advance of 
that threat's strike. A zero-day vulnerability is one whose existence was not known prior to an 
attacker's use, and thus against which no specific defense could be mounted. Note that 
signatures are only a subset of information that might be shared. 

b. How does information sharing fit into tlie broad picture of the cybensecurity 
challenge? 

i. Does it offer opportunity beyond improving our defensive capabilities? 

If one is willing to include under the rubric of "defensive capabilities" issues such as attack 
detection and remediation (as would be proper), sharing has value far beyond attack prevention; 
these include detection; remediation. Moreover, information sharing of all kinds Is at the heart 
of successful collaborations. Sharing threat information may not directly contribute to business 
collaboration, but it may be the first step towards establishing a trust between two organizations 
that would enable them to share other kinds of information. 

6. Is it possible to quantify the benefits of the Internet and information technology relative to 
the cost of security? 

a. In other words, is it possible to calculate the economic benefits of these 
technologies relative to the economic costs of cybersecurity, including prevention 
and response in the event of a breach? 

There is a substantial cottage industry devoted to making such calculations, but I'm sorry to say 
that their estimates differ from each other significantly. Moreover, their methodologies are 
highly questionable. So from my perspective, I can say that I've never seen a comparison of 
these costs that I believe or have any faith in. 


b. Ilow about the social, cultural or other less tangible benefits? 

These benefits are even harder to quantify. As an example - what dollar value would one put on 
the ability of Americans to communicate freely with each other through electronic means? One 
could estimate the revenues of the telecommunication industry and use it as a proxy for the 
monetary value that we as a nation assign to communications. But as a U.S. citizen, I value my 
First amendment rights even when I am NOT communicating with others— and there's essentially 
no amount of money that anyone could give me that would compensate for the loss of such 
rights. 


c. Is there value in this? 

I interpret the question to mean - is it valuable to quantify the value of the Internet and 
information technology and the costs of keeping them secure? Yes, I think there is value in the 
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exercise because the exercise forces the analyst to consider various factors systematically, but it 
will be important to refrain from treating the numbers that emerge from such an analysis as 
anything more than suggestive. Any particular analysis is likely to omit some very important 
factors and to have very large uncertainties about the estimates it does make, 

7. Discussions about cybersecurity often focus on prevention or keeping actors out of system 
- Is this the right way to approach this issue? 

a, If there i.s no guarantee the bad guys will not get in, should the emphasis shift to a focus 
on resilience rather than prevention? 

In the long run, both prevention and resilience have meaningful roles to play, but I agree with the 
thrust of the question that the value of resilience is underappreciated. Today's world is largely 
one of perimeter defense, a paradigm in which you can cleanly separate "inside" from "outside". 
The boundary between inside and outside is the perimeter, which is where most defensive 
efforts are concentrated. But with this model, an attacker that is successful in penetrating the 
perimeter then has free rein inside the system, with little to impede his efforts. Consider, for 
example, that in any organization, the information technology on which it relies is the end point 
in a long supply chain, and compromises to supply chain security enable the attacked to be 
present "inside" even before the perimeter of the system is established. Savvy organizations are 
learning to operate in a compromised information technology environment, with all that such 
operation implies, though perimeter defenses are still valuable in reducing the scale of the 
problems they face inside the perimeter. 

I also note that even defining a perimeter is often problematic in a world in which the 
components that make up the system originate in myriad places over which the system owner or 
operator has no control. Even an individual hardware chip may have circuitry inside that comes 
from many different and possibly untrustworthy sources. 

b. Why is the concept of resilience important to effective cybersecurity? 

Consider the value of file backups. You back up your files so that if a file is accidentally deleted, 
you can retrieve a recent copy and not lose most or all of the work that went into creating it, It's 
not a big step to imagine a bad guy deleting your precious file deliberately, but even in this case, 
the backup has significant value. In this context, backup is a part of effective resilience-based 
cybersecurity. 

Backups are not free, however. You need to expend some time and effort to perform a backup. 
So you work somewhat less efficiently because you don't entirely trust your environment— that 
is, you operate under the assumption that environment may be (probably is) compromised. 

The same general lessons apply to any other aspect of resilience. You pay something in time and 
effort to preserve some essential functionality— you hedge against disaster. 

c. How does resilience support a risk-based approach to cybersecurity? 

You select specific features of a resilience architecture depending on what you care about most. 
For example, a bank might care much more about preserving the integrity of its data than its 
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confidentiality— that is, it would be much worse for a bank to have its records scrambled so it did 
not know what was in the accounts of every depositor than for those records to be revealed to 
the outside world. Neither is good for the bank, of course, but under these circumstances, the 
bank might well provide extra support for resilience efforts to enhance data integrity than data 
confidentiality. 

8. Dr. Lin, in your testimony you said that "complexity is the enemy of cybersecurity. ” 

a. Is it possible to reduce this complexity? 

i. If yes, what are the consequences? 

ii. If no, why not? 

It is unquestionably true that some reductions of complexity are possible through more careful 
design given a set of performance requirements for a system. But in my judgment, by far the 
biggest driver of complexity is that we want our systems to do more and more. That is, our 
appetite for greater functionality in our systems is essentially unlimited. Any serious attempt to 
reduce the complexity of systems has to start out by someone being willing to say "no" to 
demands for more functionality. 

Based on what you said about the complexity of a system increasing when additional 
components are connected to it, the "Internet of Things" is going to exponentially 
increase the complexity of the Internet. 

b. What does this mean for the governments, businesses, and individuals that are 

going to use these connected devices? 

I don't disagree with the implication that the lOT will make the internet much more complex, and 
thus more insecure. We can mitigate it to some extent, but for many people, the benefits of the 
lOT are not so compelling that it is worth the added insecurity that will result. I personally expect 
to be a late adopter of these technologies for exactly this reason. 

c. How' will this influence or reshape current cybersecurity practices? 

I suspect the most important influences will be that it will increase the demand for people 
knowledgeable about cyber security 

9. In the last few years, there have been several significant compromises and vulnerabilities 

discovered in regards to digital certificates and Certificate Authorities, two of the best well- 
known being the compromise of DigiNotar and the recent LenovoiSupertish revelations. 

This raises questions as to whether the digital certificate model is providing an adequate 
level of security for users of the Internet. 


a. What are the weaknesses in the digital certificate model? 
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i. How significant are these weaknesses? 

ii. Can these weaknesses be eliminated or adequately mitigated? 

Certificate authorities exist to "certify" that two parties actually in remote electronic contact 
with one another in fact correspond to the parties' expectations. John thinks he is talking 
electronically to George; a certificate authority certifies that John is really talking to George and 
not to Sam. In the absence of a reliable certificate authority, John might in fact be talking to 
anyone, A digital certificate is an electronic credential issued (in this case) to George that 
certifies that anyone relying on the certificate and communicating with George is indeed talking 
to George. 

Therefore, a certificate authority must be trustworthy. Its technical protections must be robust 
enough to withstand attacks intended to compromise its certifications. Its management 
protections must be robust enough that it does not issue certificates improperly (e.g., does not 
issue a certificate saying "George" to Sam.) But over the years, the number of certificate of 
authorities has grown. With such growth the variance in the trustworthiness of the best and the 
worst has grown, and it is of course the least trustworthy certificate authorities that are the most 
vulnerable targets for compromise. For these untrustworthy certificate authorities, sloppy 
implementation of technologies and processes for issuing and managing certificates is common. 

b. Are Certificate Authorities subject to any form of oversight? 

i. If so, by whom and how does this function? 

ii. If not, would enhanced oversight help address the weaknesses examined in 
Question i ? Why or why not? 

To the best of my knowledge, certificate authorities are not subject to government oversight as a 
general rule. Sometimes a government agency itself will serve as a certificate authority, and in 
such cases, it is by definition subject to government control, but that is not necessarily the same 
as being obliged to conform to a variety of standards. 

I have not thought through the pros and cons of government oversight of certificate authorities. 
One immediate problem is that certificate authorities are international in reach (that is, internet 
users all over the world may come rely on a particular certificate authority) and yet the CA itself 
is subject to the jurisdiction of only one country. It would be easy, in principle, to set up CAs in 
places with weak or no oversight— an analogy is the maritime flag of convenience that allows 
ship owners to evade regulation associated with states more concerned about maritime safety. 
Users could choose to not use CAs that are not subject to adequate oversight, but as a rule that 
would require users to take specific action to do so— and many users would fail to take such 
action, and wind up trusting untrustworthy CAs. 

c. Are there alternatives to the digital certificate model? 
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I, If so, what are they? 

ii. If not, how can the current digital certificate ecosystem be improved? 

There are a variety of mechanisms that could replace certificate authorities, but all of them have 
drawbacks as well as advantages. The fundamental problem is that the need for a trust 
mechanism cannot be avoided, and where trust is involved, trust can be betrayed. One can 
increase the difficulty of betrayal, but only at the cost of less convenience. 

To the best of my knowledge, an authoritative study on the strengths and weaknesses of the CA 
model and alternatives to it has not been performed; such a study could be performed well by 
the National Academies. (Full disclosure - I worked for the National Academies for many years, 
am in a state of semi-retirement from the Academies, and still consult for them from time to 
time.) 


1 0. In your written testimony you describe how tradeoffs between security, innovation, and 
convenience are unavoidable. 

a. What is required to achieve consensus on tradeoffs? is such a consensus possible? 

Tradeoff are hard for people to make. By definition, a tradeoff involves having more of X and 
having less of Y, when both X and Y are good things to have. The problem arises when you value 
X more and I value Y more. Making tradeoffs thus involves compromise, in which neither you nor 
I get as much of X and Y as we could have, and unfortunately we see today that compromise in 
the policy arena is often regarded as a problem rather than as an approach to a solution. 

b. Is there a way to narrow these tradeoffs, such as by developing a technology that 
is at once secure as w'ell as convenient? How much more difficult is this kind of 
development? 

The question above embeds an important insight— it is indeed often possible to do better on 
both security and convenience. But it is hard to do— harder to focus on two attributes 
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simultaneously than just focusing on one. This will increase the time needed for development— 
and will potentially delay the arrival of the new technology that is both convenient and secure. If 
a competitor puts out a product that is convenient and less secure first, it is likely that the 
company paying extra attention to security will lose in the marketplace. This does not mean it 
should not be done - only that it will happen less often than would be desirable. 

11, In your testimony, you described a two-part goal for reducing threats in cybersecurity. 
The first is reducing the gap between average cybersecnrity posture and the best possible 
cybersecurity posture. The second is research and development of the best possible 
cybersecurity posture, 

a. Between these two goals, which is more attainable? Why? 

The Part 1 gap requires the application of existing technical knowledge for better security. We 
may lack the nontechnical knowledge that would drive the further adoption of known security 
technologies and policies, but at least we know what some of these better technologies and 
policies are. The Part 2 gap is one where we don't even have the technical knowledge, let alone 
knowledge about how to drive adoption and use. So I think the Part 1 gap is easier to close. 

b. Which is more critical to our long term economic success? 

I think they are both critical, but I can’t make the relative judgment you are asking me to make, 

c. Are we making progress on eitlier goal? If so, how and what is driving this 
change? 

We are making progress in the sense that we are better at cybersecurity than we were a decade 
ago. For the Part 1 gap, for example, the last 10-15 years have seen the study of the economics 
of cybersecurity become a respectable field of research. Economics is a key driver of where and 
how cybersecurity technologies are adopted, and we are gaining some insights into the 
incentives and disincentives for cybersecurity. But taking action on these economic insights 
remains a problem, for reasons based on the lack of consensus regarding tradeoffs I mentioned 
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in my testimony. For the Part 2 gap, a variety of technically focused research has resulted in new 
technologies and approaches to cybersecurity that have some promise. But as 1 discussed in my 
testimony, what we ask of our information technology grows at a more rapid rate than our 
knowledge about how to remediate the accompanying security problems, and so despite these 
efforts, the gap continues to grow— though not as fast as it would in the absence of these 
research efforts. 

Lastly, keep in mind that the skill and sophistication of the bad guys continues to grow. As I 
noted in my testimony, they do not simply wait around for the gap to be closed and then go 
home after it has been closed. They adopt new techniques, find new targets, employ new tactics 
and technologies for their dirty work— which means that improving cybersecurity is a long-term 
process rather than a one-time event. 

The Honorable Markwavne Mullin 


I . It seems like whenever we start talking about the challenges that come with responding 
to any emerging industry or emerging threat, the issue of workforce development is front 
and center. With something like the engineering industry, we know we need to engage 
more students in STEM education, should we be treating the IT industry in the same 
way? 

There isn't an IT corporate executive around who believes that the talent pool for IT workers is 
sufficiently deep and broad. The basic problem is that the skills and added value that different IT 
workers bring to the table differ enormously— and innovation in IT is driven by the best of the 
best, rather than by many workers of average talent working together. If this is true, there is a 
high premium on creating environments in which the best of the best can be identified and 
nurtured and persuaded to work in the IT industry. 
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Congress of tljr llnitrt States 

feouBf of ireprfstntatjttrs 
• c; • N'-t! ' ' A.\ ■ cur\nii ice 


March 27, 2015 


Mr. Richard BeJHich 
Chief Security Strategist 
PireEve 

23 i 8 Mill Road. Suite 500 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Dear Mr. Oejllich: 

Thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations on Tuesday, 
March 3, 2015, to testify at the hearing entitled ^‘Understanding the Cyber Threat and hnplications forlhe 
2 1 St. Century Economy,'' 

Pursuant to the Rules of the Committee on Energy and Commerce, the hearing record remains 
open for ten business days to permit Members to submit additional questions for the record, which are 
attached. The format of your responses to these questions should be as follows: {i ) the name of the 
Member whose quc.stioii you are addre.ssing. (2) the complete text of the question you are addressing in 
bold, and (3) your answer to that question in plain text. 

To facilitate the printing of the hearing record, please respond to these questions with a 
transmittal letter by the close of business on Friday, April 10, 2015. Your responses should be mailed to 
Brittany Havens, Legislative Clerk, Committee on Energy and Conunerce, 2 1 25 Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515 and e-mailcd in Word format to brittany.havcns@mail.house.gov. 

Thank you again for your time and effort preparing and delivering testimony before the 
.Subcommittee. 


Sincerely. 


Tim Murphy f / 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Over.sight and Investigations 


cc: The Honorable Diana DeGelle, Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Ovei-sight and Investigations 


Attachment 
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Response to Questions 
from the 

U S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
by 

Richard Bejtlich 
Chief Security Strategist 
FireEye, Inc. 

13 April 2015 


Thank you for the opportunity to answer questions for the record, prompted by the hearing 
"Understanding the Cyber Threat and Implications for the 21st Century Economy," 3 March 2015. 1 have 
answered those that fall within my area of expertise, to the best of my ability. 

The Honorable Tim Murphy 


1. Each witness provided a slightly different perspective on cyber threats and the challenge of 
cybersecurity, extending from the past, to the present and future. 

a. Are there areas where you feel there is a common view or shared theme and what is 
it? 

"Cyber security” is as expansive a topic as "health" or "crime" or "war." No one achieves a level of 
excellence, or approaches some degree of understanding, without concentrating on one or two 
specialties. One can approach the topic from different levels, such as technology, tactics, operations, 
strategy, and policy. There are few, if any, shared definitions, measurements of success, or even 
terminology. There is no digital security equivalent to the "Generally Accepted Accounting Principles" 
(GAAP) of the financial world. 

Given this background, it is difficult to find shared themes. However, many security professionals would 
agree that, in the digital world, offensive actors have an inherent advantage over defensive actors. 

b. If there was one fundamental message you want Congress and the public to 
understand about cybersecurity, what would it be? 

Constituents should expect organizations to be compromised by malicious actors. However, it Is the 
speed and quality of the incident detection and response process that determines if the intrusion results 
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in serious damage to the organization or the information it holds. Defenders win when they stop 
intruders from accomplishing their mission, not necessarily because defenders keep every invader from 
gaining unauthorized access. 

All organizations should prioritize identifying and removing intruders from their networks. Only after an 
organization makes incident detection and response the primary security focus should they allocate 
resources to preventive measures, such as by mitigating software vulnerabilities and misconfigurations. 
Intruders are already infiltrating targets. It does no good to build higher walls when an invader is already 
on the inside. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for all organizations to defend themselves using this strategy. Every 
organization connected to the Internet cannot individually defend itself from mid- to high-level threat 
actors, such as organized criminal groups and nation-state hacking units. Only the best-resourced, best- 
led, and best-postured organizations can successfully implement a strategy that frustrates adversary 
operations. 

This situation is not unique to the digital world. One finds the same situation in the physical world. 
Therefore, we must apply the same range of defensive measures found in the physical world, and 
abandon the notion that technical measures alone will "solve" the problem. I agree with the message in 
Bruce Schneier's book Liars and Outliers . He asserts that technical solutions, or "security systems," 
constitute about 10% of risk mitigation in the physical world. The remaining 90% is a result of "societal 
pressures," namely moral, reputational, and institutional forces. We must apply more of these other 
forces to digital security, and stop expecting technical systems to implement most of the security we 
need in cyberspace. 

c. Are there specific issues or areas of this issue that do not receive an appropriate level 
of attention? 

Congress should support research for a United States Cyber Corps, or Cyber Guard. Possible roles for this 
organization Include helping domestic and foreign allied organizations defend themselves in cyberspace. 
Research would determine if this group is needed, and how it would be organized, trained, and 
equipped. 

Congress should also support research for a United States Cyber Force. This unit would be the next step 
for the existing Cyber Command. Research would determine if this group is needed, and how it would be 
organized, trained, and equipped. 

2. As the promise of innovation connects more of our lives to cyberspace - from smart pacifiers 
to cars that communicate with each other - cyberspace becomes, in theory, a limitless attack 
surface. 


a. How do we manage the risks presented by "smart devices" and the Internet of Things 
while also enjoying the benefits and convenience they offer to society? 

As a starting point, all vendors should adopt secure software development lifecycles, and other 
practices, from the Building Security In Maturity Model {www.bsimm.com). Organizations processing 
information should adopt the Critical Security Controls (www.counciloncybersecurity.org/critical- 
controls) and consider cyber insurance to better manage risk. 
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b. As more devices connect to cyberspace and interact with one another, what 
challenges does this present for how security professionals or companies anticipate 
potential vulnerabilities or risks? 

Digital security is not strictly a technical problem. Many elements of society can play a role. We need to 
write histories of security incidents to provide examples for students, practitioners, and policy makers. 
We need courses and seminars that teach business and agency executives how to lead organizations 
under constant digital attack. We need to support the development of research-driven and field-tested 
strategies to defend information and users. 

c. How do we assess the security of individual products relative to the security of the 
system as a whole? 

Assuming the developers build software following principles such as BSIMM, the next step should be 
inviting security researchers to test software using bug bounties and similar exercises. Once deployed in 
the field, owners must monitor interactions with the software. Vendors must provide responsive 
support mechanisms to accept and act on security problems discovered in real-life conditions. 

d. In such an interconnected world, how do you draw the line between a potential 
vulnerability and a realistic vulnerability? In other words, just because something is 
possible, how important Is it to assess the probability that it will occur? 

History has shown that, over time, someone will identify and eventually exploit vulnerabilities in all 
software. The more popular the product, the more scrutiny it will receive, 

Therefore, developers and owners must prioritize the attention they give to the most critical systems 
and data. It is more important to develop and defend a system that operates industrial control systems, 
or that processes financial or sensitive personal data, than it is to develop and defend an Internet- 
connected toy, While it may be possible to exploit an Internet-connected toy to gain access to more 
important resources, defenders must prioritize their time and effort. 

3. Quite a few respected technologists - at Google, and also at the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers Computing Society - have theorized that in the future, the Internet will 
be so integrated into our daily lives that it will become "invisible” and provide "seamless 
Intelligence." 

a. Can you expand a little more on how exactly a world with an "invisible" Internet 
would work? 

No comment. Please ask the original source. 

b. Do you agree with these predictions? Why or why not? 

No comment. 

4. No matter how much money a company invests In security software, training and other 
cybersecurity measures, they still remain vulnerable to the Insider threat. This can range from 
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the intentional actor - such as a disgruntled employee stealing information or letting the bad 
guys in - to inadvertent actors - such as an employee clicking an infected link in a targeted 
phishing email. 

a. Will companies ever be able to prevent internal threats - employees lowering the 
proverbial draw bridge - regardless of whether their actions are Intentional or 
unintentional? 

No. If it is possible for an authorized user to access an information resource, it is possible for an 
unauthorized user to eventually do so as well. 

b. If it can never be eliminated, does it come down to managing risk? Are there proven 
strategies to minimize this risk? 

1 recommend referencing the The CERT Guide to Insider Threats: How to Prevent, Detect, and Respond 
to Information Technology Crimes (resources.sei.cmu.edu/library/asset-view.cfm?assetlD=30310). 

Everyone is familiar with the insight that an intruder only needs to exploit one victim in order to 
compromise the enterprise. 

However, few are familiar with the insight that the defender only needs to detect one of the Indicators 
of the intruder's presence in order to Initiate incident response within the enterprise. 

I call this situation the "intruder's dilemma" (taosecuritv.blogspot.com/2009/05/defenders-di!emma- 
and-intruders-dilemma.html). Therefore, one defensive strategy is to audit and log user actions, thereby 
introducing more artifacts that an attacker must avoid creating in order to remain stealthy. 

A second strategy is to reduce the amount and value of data collected by an organization, and to 
compartmentalize access to the data that remains. 

c. How significant of a challenge is this to those evaluating the cost benefit of security 
measures? 

It is a question of relative risk. The likelihood of an insider event is statistically less than that of an 
outsider event. However, insiders cause more damage in some cases. Also, once within a network, 
outsiders often act and appear as insiders. 

5. Information sharing, though it has its benefits, is still a reactionary solution. Someone has to 
first suffer an attack before that threat information can be shared, and oftentimes the 
attackers change their signatures from target to target. 

a. How does information sharing help reduce the gap between cybersecurity capabilities 
and threats to cybersecurity described in Dr. Lin's testimony? 

Threat intelligence can help defenders more quickly resist, identify, and respond to intrusions, but only if 
the organization is postured to succeed. Until one invests in sound strategy, processes, people and 
technology, no amount of information sharing or threat intelligence will be sufficient. 
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I recommend organizations start their information sharing programs by taking advantage of free 
offerings. For example, Critical Stack (www.criticalstack.com) provides a marketplace for nearly 60 free 
intelligence feeds {intel.criticalstack.com). Defenders can integrate these sources before evaluating 
commercial sources. 

b. There is a lot of focus on signatures when it comes to information sharing. 

i. Are signature-based defenses effective? Why or why not? 

Some aspects of intruder activity can be codified into signatures. When defenders apply these 
signatures to threat activity, they can identify and perhaps stop some malicious behavior. Intruders, 
however, learn to bypass many signature-based approaches. In those cases, defenders need to use 
tactics, techniques, and technologies that do not rely on signatures. For example, so-called detonation 
chambers can safely execute malicious code, observe subsequent behavior, and derive new ways to 
detect and stop intrusions. 

c. How does information sharing fit into the broad picture of the cybersecurity 
challenge? 

i. Does it offer opportunity beyond improving our defensive capabilities? 

Sharing threat intelligence refers to three cases: 1) from the government to the private sector; 2) within 
the private sector; and 3) from the private sector to the government. All three face challenges. 

In the government-to-private scenario, I encourage officials to grant clearances to private security teams 
not working on government contracts. The government should also augment its narrative style 
intelligence reports with digital appendices that list threat data in machine-readable form, similar to that 
offered by the OpenlOC format (www.openioc.org). 

In the private-to-private case, I recommend creating information sharing groups. Adversaries often 
target whole sectors at once, so it helps to have peer companies compare notes, 

The private-to-government case is the most contentious, for two reasons. 

First, companies are reluctant to publicize security breaches, beyond what is necessary to comply with 
laws and standards. The private sector fears penalties if they disclose incidents to the government. 
Companies should not be held liable for voluntarily reporting incidents. Accordingly, the White House 
proposal prohibits the use of so-called "cyberthreat indicators" in any regulatory enforcement action. 

Second, some privacy advocates believe that liability protection will let companies submit customer 
personal information to the government. This position does not reflect the reality of threat intelligence 
as defined earlier. Proper threat intelligence contains tactics, tools, and procedures used by intruders to 
abuse software and networks. It does not contain personal data from or about customers, if properly 
formatted. 

6. Is it possible to quantify the benefits of the Internet and information technology relative to 
the cost of security? 
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a. In other words, is it possible to calculate the economic benefits of these technologies 
relative to the economic costs of cybersecurity, including prevention and response in 
the event of a breach? 

I recommend discussing these issues with companies who write breach insurance policies. 

b. How about the social, cultural or other less tangible benefits? 

While it may not be possible to quantitatively measure the benefits, it is qualitatively possible. Following 
recent intrusions, for example, corporate executives have lost their jobs. 

c. Is there value in this? 


No comment. 


7. Discussions about cybersecurity often focus on prevention or keeping actors out of system - Is 
this the right way to approach this Issue? 

a. If there Is no guarantee the bad guys will not get In, should the emphasis shift to a 
focus on resilience rather than prevention? 

It depends on the definition of "resilience." I fear too many advocates define resilience as "continuing to 
work despite being compromised." If that is the definition, we already operate "resilient" systems, at 
least when intruders choose only to steal information, and not modify or destroy it. 

Organizations should always seek to prevent as many intrusions as possible, but they should not limit 
their security program, or defensive mindset, to prevention. 

b. Why is the concept of resilience important to effective cybersecurity? 

i prefer to define resilience in terms of process and operations. For example, an organization operates a 
resilient security program when it can detect and remove intruders before they accomplish their 
mission. 

In some cases, resilience means using backup systems that do not rely on the Internet. For example, a 
soldier in the field should know how to use a map and compass if she loses Global Positioning Satellite 
contact. A company should have a means to communicate with employees that does not require email 
and Internet Protocol-based phones. 

c. How does resilience support a risk-based approach to cybersecurity? 

it depends on the definition of a "risk-based approach." I fear too many advocates define the phrase as 
"decide what we think is a problem, and try to prevent it," That is a failing strategy. I recommend 
security leaders start by addressing the problems they are already facing. They should prioritize 
defenses based on what is happening, not what they fear might be happening. In too many 
organizations, "risk" is an outdate concept. Because of adversary actions, "risk" has evolved from a 
"possibility" to a certainty, but executives continue to act in terms of possibility. 
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d. Based on your experience, are companies adopting a risk-based approach to 
cybersecurity - whether it is the NIST framework or a similar model? 

i. Do you have a rough approximation of how prevalent this is? Is it the 
dominant approach? Increasing? 

Companies are adopting frameworks in order to be compliant with regulations and to withstand third 
party scrutiny. Most companies talk about applying “risk-based approaches," and they use the flawed 
definition I described earlier. 

ii. Does this vary by industry or size of company? 

I have no data on this topic. 


1. If so, what are the driving factors? 


No comment. 

8. In Dr. Lin's written testimony he stated that "complexity is the enemy of cybersecurity." 
a. Do you agree with this assessment? 

Yes. "Cyber security" is a "wicked problem." (Please see my later answers for an explanation of this 
term.) 


b. Is it possible to reduce this complexity? 

i. If yes, what are the consequences? 

1 can offer one example from the industrial control system world. Complexity can be reduced by 
replacing, where possible, general purpose hardware and flexibly programmed operating systems and 
applications with purpose-built hardware and deterministic, limited programs. For example, there are 
few, if any, technically sound reasons to introduce general purpose hardware and flexibly programmed 
operating systems and applications into certain industrial control systems. Customers buy these systems 
because they are cheaper. Unfortunately, they expose a greater surface area due to their complexity, 
and import vulnerabilities that were previously not present. 

ii. If no, why not? 

9. In the last few years, there have been several significant compromises and vulnerabilities 
discovered in regards to digital certificates and Certificate Authorities, two of the best well- 
known being the compromise of DIgiNotar and the recent Lenovo/Superfish revelations. This 
raises questions as to whether the digital certificate model is providing an adequate level of 
security for users of the Internet. 

a. What are the weaknesses in the digital certificate model? 
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Moxie Marlinspike (www.thoughtcrime.org/j is the authority on the problems with digital certificates. I 
recommend asking him to obtain definitive answers. 

i. How significant are these weaknesses? 


No comment. 


ii. Can these weaknesses be eliminated or adequately mitigated? 


No comment. 


b. Are Certificate Authorities subject to any form of oversight? 

i. If so, by whom and how does this function? 

No comment. 

ii. If not, would enhanced oversight help address the weaknesses examined in 
Question 1? Why or why not? 


No comment. 


c. Are there alternatives to the digital certificate model? 
I. If so, what are they? 


No comment. 


ii. If not, how can the current digital certificate ecosystem be improved? 


No comment. 

10. In your testimony, you discussed the attribution of threats, and how It is a function of "what is 
at stake." 

a. What are the factors that influence the success of attribution, especially if a breach is 
not considered high-profile? 

I strongly recommend reading "Attributing Cyber Attacks" {bit.ly/attributing-cyber-attacks) by Dr 
Thomas Rid and Ben Buchanan for the definitive scholarly article on attribution. In brief, from their 
paper: 

"[AJttribution is what states make of it. Matching an offender to an offence is an exercise in minimising 
uncertainty on several levels. On a technical level, attribution is an art as much as a science. There is no 
one recipe for correct attribution, no one methodology or flow-chart or check-list. Finding the right clues 
requires a disciplined focus on a set of detailed questions — but also the intuition of technically 
experienced operators. It requires coup d'ceil, to use a well-established military term of art. 
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On an operational level, attribution is a nuanced process, not a simple problem. That process of 
attribution is not binary, but measured in uneven degrees, it is not black-and-white, yes-or-no, but 
appears in shades. As a result, it is also a team sport — successful attribution requires more skills and 
resources than any single mind can offer. Optimising outcomes requires careful management and 
organisational process. 

On a strategic level, attribution is a function of what is at stake politically. The political stakes are 
determined by a range of factors, most importantly by the Incurred damage. That damage can be 
financial, physical, or reputational. Viewed from the top, attribution is part resourcing and guiding the 
internal process; part participating in final assessments and decisions; and part communicating the 
outcome to third parties and the public." 

b. How does attribution of the threat help a company or organization recover from a 
breach? 


I will explain how attribution can assist responsible actors, 
from defenders through policymakers, using the diagram at 
left. 

Starting from the bottom, at the Tools level, attribution 
matters because identifying an adversary may tell defenders 
what software they can expect to encounter during an 
intrusion or campaign. It's helpful to know if the adversary 
uses simple tools that traditional defenses can counter, or if 
they can write custom code and exploits to evade most any 
programmatic countermeasures. 

Vendors and software engineers tend to focus on this level 
because they may need to code different defenses based on 
attacker tools. 

The benefits of attribution are similar at the Tactics level. 
Tactics describes how an adversary acts within an 
engagement or "battle." It describes how the foe might use tools or techniques to accomplish a goal 
within an individual encounter. 

For example, some intruders may abandon a system as soon as they detect the presence of an 
administrator or the pushback of a security team. Others might react differently by proliferating 
elsewhere, or fighting for control of a compromised asset. 

Security and incident response teams tend to focus on this level because they have direct contact with 
the adversary on a daily basis. They must make defensive choices and prioritize security personnel 
attention in order to win engagements. 

The level of Operations or Campaigns describes activities over long periods of time, from days to 
months, and perhaps years, over a widertheater of operations, from a department or network segment 
to an entire organization's environment. 


Strategic Security 

Program Goals 
Strategies 
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Defenders who can perform attribution will better know their foe's longer-term patterns of behavior. 
Does the adversary prefer to conduct operations around holidays, or certain hours of the day or days of 
the week? Do they pause between tactical engagements, and for how long? Do they vary intrusion 
methods? Attribution helps defenders answer these and related questions, perhaps avoiding intrusion 
fatigue. 

CISOs should focus on this level, and some advanced IR teams incorporate this tier into their work. This 
is also the level where outside law enforcement and intelligence teams organize their thinking, using 
terms like "intrusion sets." All of these groups are trying to cope with long-term engagement with the 
adversary, and must balance hiring, organization, training, and other factors over budget and business 
cycles. 

At the level of Strategy, attribution matters to an organization's management and leadership, as well as 
policymakers. These individuals must decide if they should adjust how they conduct business, based on 
who is attacking and damaging them. Although they might direct technical responses, they are more 
likely to utilize other business methods to deal with problems. For example, strategic decisions could 
involve legal maneuvering, acquiring or invoking insurance, starting or stopping business lines, public 
relations, hiring and firing, partnerships and alliances, lobbying, and other moves. 

Strategy is different from planning, because strategy is a dynamic discipline derived from recognizing the 
interplay with intelligent, adaptive foes. One cannot think strategically without recognizing and 
understanding the adversary. 

Finally, the level of Policy, or "program goals” in the diagram, is the supreme goal of government 
officials and top organizational management, such as CEOs and their corporate boards. These individuals 
generally do not fixate on technical solutions. Policymakers can apply many government tools to 
problems, such as law enforcement, legislation, diplomacy, sanctions, and so forth. All of these require 
attribution. Policymakers may choose to fund programs to reduce vulnerabilities, which in some sense is 
an "attribution free" approach. However, addressing the threat in a comprehensive manner demands 
knowing the threat. Attribution is key to any policy decision where one expects other parties to act or 
react to one's own moves. 


c. What makes attribution so difficult? 

It is difficult because the amount of time and effort required to perform attribution is disproportionate 
to the amount of time and effort required to frustrate attribution. 

11. We often hear about intrusions that effect consumer data but we don't often hear about the 
threats to Intellectual Property. 

a. How prevalent are the threats to Intellectual Property? 

I defer to the Commission on the Theft of American Intellectual Property (The IP Commission, 
www.ipcommission.org). 


b. How does the economic impact of Intellectual Property theft compare to something 
like the theft of consumer data? 
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1 defer to the Commission on the Theft of American Intellectual Property (The IP Commission, 
www.ipcommission.org). 

c. Is it possible to quantify the economic effect of stolen Intellectual Property? 

1 defer to the Commission on the Theft of American Intellectual Property (The iP Commission, 
www.ipcommlssion.org). 

d. Please describe the types of cyber threats to the U.S. economy {e.g. IP theft, theft of 
consumer data, etc.) and, to the extent possible, rank them in terms of severity of 
economic Impact. 

} defer to the Commission on the Theft of American Intellectual Property (The IP Commission, 
www.ipcommission.org). 

12. You stated in your vi/ritten testimony that the average breach goes undetected for nearly 
seven months, and that we have only gotten marginally better at identifying Intrusions over 
the last three years (38 day reduction). 

a. Why is it so challenging to identify these threats once they are In a system or 
network? 

The majority of organizations do not conduct a security program with a goal of minimizing loss due to 
intrusion, with a strategy of rapid detection, response, and containment. Because they are not looking 
for intruders already present in the network, they end up learning about breaches when third parties 
notify them. 


I. Are certain sectors better at identifying vulnerabilities than others? 

In general, defense and finance companies operate the most mature private sector incident detection 
and response programs. 

li. Is there variation based on the size of the company? If so, why? 

The larger the company, the more likely they will have a mature program, it Is expensive to sustain 
security programs capable of frustrating a range of threat actors. Only the largest companies can afford 
to distribute the cost of the team across a large information technology or security budget. 

b. Once a breach is identified, how difficult is it to remediate the threat? 

i. Based on your experience, do you have a sense of how long, on average, this 
process takes? 

It can be exceptionally difficult to dislodge an intruder, or groups of intruders, once they have been 
resident for weeks, months, or years. Depending on the nature of the threat and their dedication to 
retaining access, it may take weeks to remove them. However, if the threat actors receive tasking to 
return to the victim network, the organization will likely confront a long-term campaign. 
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c. If it is so difficult and time consuming to identify and remove bad guys from a system, 
how can we ever expect to keep pace with the threats? 

The only strategy I have seen work during the 18 years of my career has relied on detecting and 
responding to intrusions before the adversary accomplishes his mission. 

13. In your testimony you described an equation that defines risk as the product of threat, 

vulnerability and cost. When any of those three factors increase, so does risk, and vice versa. 
You also described the pitfalls of focusing too heavily on any one factor, like vulnerability. We 
hear quite a bit about C-suite executives who worry primarily about the cost of security, and 
about Chief Information Officers and Chief Information Security Officers who worry primarily 
about vulnerabilities. 

a. Do you believe that this mismatch of priorities is part of the reason why cybersecurity 
is such a difficult problem to approach? 

I believe, and many others concur, that cyber security is a "wicked problem" 
(en.wikipedla.org/wiki/Wicked_problem), Simson Garfinkel described it in these terms: 

"There is no clear definition of the wicked problem. (You don't understand the problem until you have a 
solution.) 

There is no "stopping rule," (The problem can never be solved.) 

Solutions are not right or wrong. (Benefits to one player hurt another.) 

Solutions are "one-shot,” (No learning by trial and error. No two systems are the same. The game keeps 
changing.) 

Every wicked problem is a symptom of another problem." 

This description is derived from GarfinkeTs 2012 presentation 

(www, afcea.org/events/tnif/eastl2/documents/2012-04-25_Cybersecurity. pdf), which summarized an 
October 2011 Chatham House article by Dave Clemente, "Cyber Security as a Wicked Problem" 
(www.chathamhouse.org/publications/twt/archive/view/178579). 

b. How can executives and security professionals reconcile their different priorities and 
views? 

In my five levels of strategic thought - goal, strategy, operations/campaigns, tactics and tools - I see 
chief security officers (CSOs) as a bridge, usually working at the operational level, between the CXOs and 
board members and the security teams and vendors. I prefer to see CSOs speak policy and strategy to 
the CXOs and board members, and tactics and tools to the security teams and vendors, while running 
operations from the CSO office. This is a shift in mindset and approach, but I am seeing signs that it is 
welcome and effective. 

The Honorable Markwavne Mullin 
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1. I know you probably wouldn't naturally associate Oklahoma with advanced cybersecurity, but 
Oklahoma's Cyber Command Security Operations Center is considered one of the most advanced 
state security systems out there. Last week, I had a chance to speak with our Chief Security 
Officer, Mark Gower and Dr. Jerry Dawkins of True Digital Security, which is based out of Tulsa. 
One of the topics that came up in both of these conversations was how cyber threats are 
particularly harmful to small and medium-sized businesses. When my wife and I went into 
business 17 years ago, cybersecurity was pretty low on the list of things we worried about. Mr. 
Bejtlich, can you briefly speak to the challenges that a small or medium-sized business faces when 
it comes to cybersecurity that a large business might not have to deal with? 

Depending on the nature of the company, a SMB might face all of the challenges of a large business, but 
lack the resources to meet those challenges. The SMB will likely lack the resources because it cannot 
scale its expenses across a larger revenue base. 

2. What advice would you give to an entrepreneur opening up, say, a retail shop or restaurant? 

1. Identify and minimize information assets. Do you really need that data? This question prompts the 
user to consider whether the data they collect, store or transmit is truly necessary for business 
operations. Sometimes, outside regulators seek to control data, as is the case with the Payment Card 
Industry Data Security Standard (PCI DSS). Even when not regulated, everyone, from corporate 
employees to home users, should think about the sorts of data they manipulate. The best way to keep 
sensitive data out of the hands of criminals might be to never let it exist in digital form. 

2. Keep sensitive data off the network as much as possible. Everyone has sensitive data, but not all that 
data needs to be connected to a network. For example, a company processing tax returns could keep 
that information on systems not connected to the Internet. Alternatively, sensitive data might reside on 
external hard drives that are attached to a PC or laptop when needed, and detached when not needed. 
If a criminal can't reach sensitive data because it is off the network, he can't read, steal, or delete it. 

3. Provision a separate PC for sensitive business functions, like banking. SMBs should Identify one or 
more computers to be used only for sensitive functions, like electronic commerce. The PC used to 
transfer money from one account to another should only serve that function. Users should not check 
their email, browse random Web sites, connect USB thumb drives, or take any other actions on the "e- 
banking PC." Criminals want to steal the usernames and passwords associated with bank accounts, but 
their job is a lot harder if users never check email or Web sites on the computer they use for doing 
banking. If possible, only connect this PC to the network when doing electronic commerce. 

4. Enable two-factor authentication (2FA) wherever possible. 2FA refers to practices that require users 
to log into accounts using something more than a username and password. Some readers may be 
familiar with tokens that flash a new six-digit code every minute or so. Free solutions, like Google 
Authenticator are another option. Some sites provide users with the option of adding a code sent via 
Short Message Service (SMS) texts, sent to mobile phones. No solution is hack-proof, but whatever 
option a service provides above and beyond simple usernames and passwords, users should test and 
adopt. 


5. Leverage trustworthy cloud solutions. Most computer users aren't interested in being information 
technology experts. Many SMBs can't afford in-house IT departments, or don't consider IT as a core 
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business function. In these cases, companies should evaluate cloud providers. Theoretically, a cloud 
provider can hire the necessary expertise to keep data secure, and scale that expertise across the 
customer base. The trick is identifying trustworthy cloud providers. Ask or research the following 
questions: 1) what government agencies subscribe to the cloud solution, and 2) what documentation 
can the cloud provider provide concerning its security practices? Cloud providers who fail these two 
tests may not yet be ready for conscientious SMB customers. 

6. Join Infragard. Infragard is a non-profit organization run by the US Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The FBI created Infragard in 1996 to assist the private sector with cyber defense. Infragard maintains 
chapters in virtually every major city across the country. These chapters hold regular meetings with 
content designed to educate attendees on cyber threats and mitigations. Such events allow attendees to 
learn from each other, and also meet their local FBI agents. Organizations should become acquainted 
with their respective law enforcement agents prior to any serious security incident. The worst time to 
first meet an FBI agent is when you need that agent's help with a computer intrusion, 

7. Treat cyber security as a business problem, not a technical problem. Business leaders have 
traditionally considered cyber security to be a problem for the IT staff. Executives thought that if they 
just bought the right software, they could "solve" the "hacker problem.” However, the pervasiveness 
and consequences of digital breaches have encouraged those leaders to properly consider digital 
defense as a business problem. No one buys a software package to manage human resources, believing 
that the new application has "solved" hiring, retention, and other personnel challenges. No one 
subscribes to a cloud-based sales solution, thinking that they have "solved" their customer acquisition 
and satisfaction problems. In a similar way, executives will find security software to be necessary, but 
not sufficient, to address hacking woes. It is important for leaders to devise a security strategy 
appropriate for their business, then execute on that strategy on a daily basis. 

3. How can businesses be sure that their vendors understand their specific cybersecurity issues and 
will develop a system that will provide protection? 

Choose vendors with a reputation for caring about security. For example, is the vendor a member of the 
Forum of Incident Response and Security Teams (www.first.org/about/organization/teams)? Does the 
vendor operate a product security incident response team (PSIRT) or at least have a "/sscurity page" on 
their Web site (e.g., www.fireeye.com/security), offering ways to contact the vendor about security 
issues? These are useful starting points. 

4. Would you say that security breaches we see in smali businesses are an IT problem or a business 
problem? 

All security problems are first and foremost business problems. 
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March 27, 2015 


Dr. Gregory' E. Shannon 
Chief Scientist 
CERT Program 

The Software Engineering Institute at Carnegie Mellon University 
4500 Eifth Avenue 
Piusbui-gh, PA 15213-2612 

Dear Dr. Sitannon; 

Thank you for appearing before the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations on I uesday, 
March 3, 20 1 S, lo testify nt the hearing entitled -Understanding the Cyber Threat and Implictiiions for the 
2 1 St Century Economy,” 

Pursuant to the Rules of the Committee on Energy and Commerce, the hearitig record remains 
open for ten business days to permit Members to submit additional questions for the record, which are 
attached. The format of your responses to these questions should be as follows: ( I ) the name of the 
Member whose question you are addressing, (2) the complete text of the question you are addressing in 
bold, and (3 ) your answer to that question in plain text. 

To facilitate the printing of the hearing record, please respond to these questions with a 
transmittal letter by the close of business on Friday, April 10, 2015. Your responses should be mailed to 
Brittany Havens, Legislative Clerk, Commiitcc on Energy and Commerce, 2 1 25 Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 205 i 5 and c-mailed in Word format to bnttaay.havens@mail.house.gov. 

Thank you again for your time and effort preparing and delivering testimony before the 
Subcommittee. 


Sincerely, 

Tim Murphy 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 

cc; The Honorable Diana DeGette, Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Oversight and investigations 
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Gregory E. Shannon, PhD, Chief Scientist 
The CERT Division, Software Engineering Institute, Carnegie Mellon University 
Questions for the Record : 

Hearing on “Cyber Threats and Implications for the 2 1 st Century Economy,” before the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, U.S. House of Representatives Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, held March 3, 2015 

Attachment I-Adtlitional Questions for the Record 


The Honorable Tim Murphy 


I . Each witness provided a slightly different perspective on cyber threats and the 
challenge of cybersecurity, extending from the pastto the present and future. 

a. Are there areas where you feel there is acommon view or shared theme and what is 
it? 

The continued success and growth in networked systems (aka, the Internet) drives the 
increases in cyber threats and risks. Design decisions made decades ago continue to 
reverberate in the cyber-security and privacy challenges we see today and will see as 
the Internet of 'I'hings unfolds in the next five to ten years. 

Each entity (gov’t, corporate, individual) must mindfully manage their cyber risks 
with efficient mitigations. And. many/most entities consistently fail at such 
mindfulness. 

Gov’t should consider how to best enable/encourage entities to be mindful about 
cyber risks and mitigations. Regulation often is a poor option since it usually 
encourages compliance rather than engaged consideration of risks. 

b. Ifthere was one fundamental message you want Congress and the public to 
understand about cyhersecurity, what would il he? 

Mindfully manage cyber risks; demand mitigations that are more efficient. 

c. Are there specific issues or areas of this issue that do no! receive an appropriate level 
ofattenrion ? 

The need for research to be a part of the information sharing discussion. Not only do 
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researchers need access to data to invent better tools, but we also need to iiiciude the 
sharing of vulnerability discoveries (before an attack) as w'ell. Research is also 
needed to understand how to best digest shared information as w'ell as what 
information is truly valuable/necessary to ingest. 

Furthermore, research needs to be considered in major policy decisions - what is the 
evidence of likely efficacy for the policy? There are too many policies presented as 
“good ideas” or “the obvious/right thing to do” but are without supporting evidence 
that the policy would be followed or have the expected impact (often the desired 
impact isn’t stated..,). 

2. As the promise of innovation connects more of our lives to cyberspace -from smart 
pacifiers to cars that communicate with each other -cyberspace becomes, in theory, a 
limitless attack surface. 

a. How do we manage the risks presented by "smart devices" and the Internet of 
Things while also enjoying the benefits and convenience they offer io society? 

Promote robust tool chains that automatically provide sound security and privacy 
without developer/programiner action. Encourage the development of such tool- 
chain ecosystems. The initial steps to improving this area would include defining 
and implementing a standard definition of “robust” across the relevant industries 
and standard ways to assess against this definition. 

b. As more devices connect to cyberspace and interact with one another, what 
challenges does this present for how security professionals or companies anticipate 
potential viilnerabililiesor risks? 

Companies will be overwhelmed (and possibly fail as businesses) if they don’t 
mindfully manage the relevant cyber risks. Better understanding of which risks to 
manage and how to prioritize risk, along with budget constraints, will continue to be 
a huge challenge. We will see the problem of complexity continue to evolve and 
become more important. Companies will find it difficult to know which systems, 
vulnerabilities, and threats arc important to maintaining the resilience and safety of 
the loT. This is not only because of the complexity of the systems themselves, but 
also because of the rapid pace with w'hich supply chain relationships can change. 

c. How do we assess the security of individual products relative to the security of the 
system as a whole? 

Piloting new solutions in .small scenarios and in situ, especially. By as.sessing the 
thoroughness and quality of the processes used to design, implement, and manage the 
risks of these products over time. 

d. In such an interconnected world, how do you draw the line between a potential 
vulnerability and a realistic vulnerability? In other words. Just hecau.se something is 
possible, how imporlanl is it to assess the probability that it will occur? 

There are two aspects to assessing a vulnerability, both of which need to be 
periodically assessed since circumstances can change/evolve (sometimes quickly). 

( I ) How are key assets affected by the vulnerability? Does this vulnerability enable a 
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path for an adversary (e.g,, from HVAC controls to Point-of-sale terminals)? 

(2) Are adversaries exploiting that vulnerability or have they shown interest in such 
the path enabled by the vulnerability? 

Yes, the probability has to be weighted, though the more valuable the target the 
higher the probability. And, adversaries might know of or have imagined paths that 
the organization’s security staff haven’t considered. 

3. Quite a few respected technologists -at Google, and also at the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers Computing Society - have theorized that in the future, the 
Internet will be so integrated into our daily lives that it will become "invisible" and provide 
"seamless 

intelligence." 

a. Canyon expand a lillte more on how exactly a world with an "invisible" Internet 
would work? 

It (the Internet) is everjlhing in that everything is connected to it. So, just like 
electric motors used to be something you bought/used as a separate item (see 20"’ 
century Sears catalogues) they now are everywhere and you don’t think about them. 
As the internet becomes more accessible to everyone and more of our lives/things are 
connected to the internet, it will become invisible only in that we simply won’t notice 
it anymore, much like you barely think about the ability to make a phone call from 
wherever you are. 

b. Do you agree with these predictions ? Why or why not? 

I agree that “seamless intelligence” is what we'll expect and experience. However, 
it’ll take decades for the Internet to become “invisible,” especially because we/society 
will struggle with new and old security and privacy challenges as the particulars of 
these technologies evolve. And, there will be failures, some painful, hopefully none 
catastrophic. 

4. No matter how much money a company invests in security software, training and 
other cybersecurity measures, they still remain vulnerable to the insider threat. This can 
range from the intentional actor -such as a disgruntled employee stealing information or 
letting the bad guys in-to inadvertent actors-such as an employee clicking an infected link in 
a targeted phishing email. 

a. Will companies ever he able lo prevent internal threats-emphyees lowering the 
proverbial draw bridge-regardless of whether their actions are intentional or 
iinintenlional? 

Companies can certainly mindfully mitigate insider threats. But no, they won’t be 
able to prevent/eliminate them. 

No matter how much money a company invests in security 
software, training, and other cybersecurity measures, they still remain vulnerable 
to the insider threat due to the fact that trusted insiders are needed for an organization 
to achieve its mission and to do so, need to be granted authorized access to critical 
assets. While this is true, it does not mean that an organization is unable to take steps 
to reduce the likelihood that an insider could cause harm. Many recent high-profile 
incidents were caused by an insider who intended to cause harm, whether that be an 
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individual who: stole information from an organization; stole money or defrauded an 
organization; sabotaged the organization; or disclosed classified information causing 
harm to the United States. Malicious insiders should be a threat recognized by an 
organization when building its protection strategies but also they must recognize the 
threat posed by non-malicious insiders who could cause harm, without intent. 

h. If it can never be eliminated, does it come down to managing risk? Are there proven 
strategies to minimize this risk? 

Yes and yes. Insiders, including current employees, contractors, and other trusted 
business partners, to whom an organization grants authorized access to its critical 
assets, including its facilities, people, technology, and information, do have the ability 
to harm the organization, but the vast majority do not pose a significant threat because 
most lack the access and the motivation to cause harm, it is a widely accepted 
security best practice to limit authorized access to the minimum number of assets 
necessary for someone to do his Job. By doing so, an individual does not pose a threat 
to everyfhing in the organization. An organization should consider identifying and 
protecting its critical assets from all threats, both external and internal, with the 
internal threats being posed by only those with authorized access. By monitoring the 
asset, anomalies of access and modification can be alerted, triaged, and investigated. 
But not all insiders are a threat. 

To protect against the unintentional insider harming the organization, a combination 
of technical and administrative controls should be implemented in addition to 
requiring regular security awareness training. Training should focus on making 
insiders aware of their responsibility in protecting the organization’s as.sets, including 
specific techniques, tactics, and procedures used by adversaries to gain access into the 
organization, allowing potential compromise of its assets. Employees should be 
made aware of the fact that they can be a target and that targeted social engineering 
attempts may be made possible because of the information they make publically 
available. 

Carnegie Mellon University’s Software Engineering Institute offers multiple options 
for training and implementing Insider Threat programs in organizations. These 
programs prepare organizations to meet the intent of Executive Order 13587 -- 
Structural Reforms to Improve the Security of Classified Networks and the 
Responsible Sharing and Safeguarding of Classified Information. More information 
on the various programs can be found at htlps://w ww.c crt.or!>/ lraiiiiria ' and is 
available in multiple publications including the Addison-Wesley book. The CERT 
Guide to Insider Threats, and The Common Seme Guide to Mitigating Insider 
Threats f 

The lack of validated, efficient mitigations is a significant challenge. However, 
researchers are looking at mitigation strategies (organizational and technical) that have 
other benefits to organizations. For example, well-engaged staff very rarely are 
insider threats (even unintentional threats) due to their dedication to and mindfulness 
of their organization’s mission. So, efforts to increase employee engagement with 
their work are expected to decrease insider threats from those employees. 


■ Common Sense Guide to Mitigating Insider Threats is found here: http’.//resources.sei.cmu.edu/library/asset-vtew.cfm?assetiD=34017 
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c- How significant of a challenge is this to those evaluating the cost benefit oj security 
measures? 

Organizations must recognize the significant challenge when attempting to calculate 
and evaluate the cost benefit of security measures. Most organizations are limited by 
resource constraints, including limited time, people, and money to implement the 
optimal security solution, in addition, security implementations, if implemented at 
too high of a level approaching a 100% solution, may prohibit an organization from 
achieving its mission. Organizations should strive to implement a solution that 
protects its assets to the greatest practical extent; identify and choose to accept the 
risk of implementing less than the optimal solution; and protect the organization from 
threats that originate from outside and inside the organization, including both those 
that are malicious and non-malicious. 

5. Information sharing, though it ha.s its benefits, is still a reactionary' solution. 
Someone has to first suffer an attack before that threat information can be shared, and 
oftentimes the attackers change their signatures from target to target. 

a. How does information sharing help reduce the gap between cyhersecurity 
capabilities and threats to cyhersecurity described in Dr. Lin’s testimony? 

Sharing information lets defenders know the current active threat vectors, 
especially if some threat is active "at scale”. However the gap is only reduced if 
those receiving the information first understand it and second, know how to 
effectively take action - which is often not the case. Companies that have high 
levels of cyber security lend to already be aware of the threat, those who are 
unaware are also the ones who lack the institutional know'ledge (or budget) to do 
anything about it anyway. So a large and detrimental gap exists in terms of cyber 
skills and budget that information sharing does not Ox. 

b. There is a lot of focus on signatures when it comes to information sharing. 

i. Are signature-based defenses effective? Why or why not? 


Yes and no. 

Yes, they’re easy; there are commercial products that support such 
approaches, and security staff have training on how to use them. 

No, savvy adversaries know how to thwart signature-based defenses. 

0 , How does information sharing fit into the broad picture of the cyhersecurity 
challenge? 

It’s a community response, w'hich is important in order to make everyone feel like 
they own at least part of the problem and the solution. 

Information sharing is one way defenders can accelerate dynamic response to threats 
in minutes/hoiirs vs. today’s days/months. 

While important, it does not truly fix much, considering the vulnerability is the 
weakest link - a point of entry that would not know what to do with .such information 
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even if they had it. 

i. Does it offer opportunity beyond improving our defensive capabilities? 

Yes, if we can correlate reports with organizational behaviors. We’re ju.st 
starting to see some studies on such data, but that work is typically done 
by private organizations with special access to a small amount of data. 

It can if we allow the research community access to information - to 
allow for better innovation and cyber security solutions. If we included 
vulnerability disclosure (the discovery of a vulnerability before it is 
exploited) into the discussion, then that would greatly improve the 
landscape. 

6. Is it possible to quantify the benefits of the Internet and information technology' 
relative to the cost of security? 

a. In other words, is it possible to calculate the economic benefits of these 
technologies relative to the economic costs of cyher.tecurUy, including prevention 
and response in the event of a breach? 

Not easily. 

.At the micro level it’s very difficult given the lack of data to measure the collectively 
experienced impact of security practices. However, it is possible for an organization 
to calculate the economic benefits of using technology versus the risks that it poses to 
the organization. We (CERT) are working on a model that takes into account the 
impact of a cybersecurity event on the outcomes of the organization's mission. 

Using this model results in a dollar amount, or cost, of the impact. This amount can 
then be compared to the cost of the technology that could detect, protect, respond to, 
and/or recover from the event. 

At the macro level the State Department is looking at this (The Office of the Chief 
Economist), and I’ve seen an interesting presentation by Melli.ssa Hathaway on how 
cybersecurity investments appear to impact GDP (in an October 2014 talk for OAS 
titled Lessons Learned in the Design of National Cyber Security Strategies, 
hitp://vv \vvv.iadb.or»./en/nc\^s /news-releascs/ 2() l 4- l(.l-22/cvhersccurilv-worksli oD-l'or- 
lalin-amcri ca. I09.'>7.hlml ) , 

b. How about the .social cultural or other le.ss tangible benefits? 

Yes, it is possible to calculate the cost of less tangible benelits. These calculations 
may be organization- or sector-specific, but they can and should be included as part 
of the overall cost benefit model. As one example, an enterprise risk management 
program should include determinants of, quantification of and ways to manage 
reputational risk when appropriate to an organization, 

c. Is there value in this? 

Absolutely. There is not only value in doing this, but it is critical for .some 
organizations to include these as part of effective risk management programs. While 
the actual values and categories will differ betw'een organizations, the process for 
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building and implementing a risk management program should include weighted 
values to compare the benefits of cybersecurity capabilities against the cost. 

Cyberseciirity and privacy involve significant positive and negative externalities, 
which are part and parcel of policymaking. We continue to improve our 
understanding of these dynamics, especially as more and more critical infrastructure 
is (overly?) connected to the Internet. 

7. Discussions about cybersecurity often focus on prevention or keeping actors out of 
system -Is this the right way to approach this issue? 

a. If there is no guarantee the bad guys won 7 gel in. should the emphasis shift to a 
focus on resilience rather than prevention? 

The emphasis should shift to a focus on resilience - and prevention is but one piece 
of a resilience program. Given the current state of IT technologies, you have to 
assume adversaries can/will get in, or are in, your systems. 

F?esilience encompasses identifying the most critical assets to an organization’s 
mission - these assets can be people, information, facilities, or technology. Once 
the critical assets are identified, there should be a balanced approach across 
protection, detection, response, and recovery so that an organization can continue 
to provide service or meet its mission DESPITE the disruption or eybersecurity 
event. 

So. (1) we need to work to efficiently make “getting in” more difficult and (2) 
ensure that once “in" it is difficult to significantly disrupt operations. 

Unfortunately, we have limited efficient mechanisms for either - R&D is needed 
both by government and the private sector. 

h. Why is the concept of resilience important to effective eybersecurity? 

Resilience is important because we cannot control the ever-changing and evolving 
threat landscape, but we can control our actions to protect, detect, respond to, and 
recover from incidents. Resilience is going to be the basis of economic and social 
survival - w'e need to avoid fragility and brittleness under “failure” —we must be 
able to recover. Resilience takes into account events, incidents, and threats not 
intended to disrupt technology, but the important things connected to technology. 
This includes not only failures in technology itself, but also the actions of people, 
failures in process, and even natural disasters that can disrupt organizations. 
Approaching eybersecurity as another potential operational risk provides better 
potential to incorporate practices into the organization’s risk management process 
as a means to resilient operations. In recognition of the need to shift to resilience, 
CERT developed the CERT-Resilience Management Model (CERT-RMM)‘ as a 
foundation for a process improvement approach to operational resilience 
management. CERT-RMM is a maturity model that defines the essential 
organizational practices that are necessary to manage operational resilience. An 
organization can use CERT-RMM to determine its capability to manage resilience, 
set goals and targets, and develop plans to close identified gaps. By using a process 


http://www.cert.org/resitience/products-services/cert-rmnn/ 
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view, CERT-RMM can help an organization respond to stress with mature and 
predictable performance. Actively used derivatives of CERT-RMM include the 
Department of Homeland Security’s Critical Resilience Review (CRR), used for 
assessing an organizations cybersecurity practices in ten select domains of practice. 

c. How does resilience support a risk-based approach to cyhersecurity? 

Resilience is an advanced form of risk management. Resilience not only takes into 
account the risks, but it focuses on the impact to the critical few assets so that 
limited resources can be applied to ensure that an organization can still meet its 
mission even through disruption. Resilience management enables organizations to 
transform uncertainties into measurable operational risks and then to efficiently 
manage those risks while maintaining operations. 

d. In your written testimony, you mentioned the Cyhersecurity Capability Maturity 
Mode! (C2M2) in your submitted testimony. Can you expand upon this program 
and how if differs from other options, such as the NIST Framework? 

The Electricity Subsector Cyhersecurity Capability Maturity Model (ES-C2M2)^ is 
a joint Department of Energy (DOE) and Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 
effort to help energy sector organizations determine their cybersecurity posture. 
The BS-C2M2 comprises a maturity model, an evaluation tool, and voluntary DOE 
facilitated self-evaluations. The model is a collection of cybersecurity practices 
grouped in ten domains and arranged according to maturity levels. Measures of 
performance are applied to each domain. The evaluation tool allows an 
organization to compare its security practices against the criteria of the ES-C2M 
model. These scores can be compared to target levels of performance to determine 
gaps in cybersecurity capabilities. 

The ES-C2M2 was preceded by the DHS Cyber Resilience Review (CRR).'’ The 
CRR also measures cyhersecurity posture by means of a capability maturity model 
(CERT-Resilience Management ModeP), an automated self-assessment evaluation 
tool, and voluntary DHS facilitated evaluations. The CRR was designed to be 
applicable to all critical infrastructure sectors, and does not contain the sector- 
specific tailoring of the ES-C2M2. The CRR also examines the maturity of 
cyhersecurity practices organized into ten distinct domains. In both the ES-C2M2 
and the CRR maturity is defined as the institutionalization of cyhersecurity 
practices and processes. ln.stitutionalized practices and processes are more likely to 
continue to operate effectively during a time of organizational stress (e.g. 
cyberattack). This examination of maturity differentiates the ES-C2M2 and CRR 
from more traditional assessments of cyhersecurity in which conformance to a 
standard practice is the only element being measured (e.g. NIST 800-53, ISO/IEC 
27001:2013, etc.). 

The NIST Framework for Improving Critical Infrastructure Cyhersecurity, more 


'http://energY.gov/oe/cybersecurity-capability-maturttv-model-c2m2-program/electricity-subsector-cvbersecuritv 
^ https://www.u5-cert.gov/ccubedvp/seif-5ervice-crr 
’ http;//www, cert.org/resilience/products-services/cert-rmm/ 
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commonly known as the NIST Cybersecurity Framework (NiST CSF),* arranges 
cybersecurity practices into a of hierarchy of Functions, Categories, and 
Subcategorics. Categories are analogous to the domains of the ES-C21V12 and the 
CRR. Subcategories are roughly equivalent to the specific practices contained 
within the domains of the ES-C2M2 and CRR. The NIST CSF is not a maturity 
model and does not evaluate the institutionalization of practices and processes. The 
completeness of prescribed practices is the exclusive focus of the NIST CSF. The 
framework does apply a progression of Implementation Tiers to measure the 
integration of cybensecurity risk management activities. These should not be 
confused for the measures of process maturity found in the ES-C2M2 and CRR. 
Using the NIST CSF does not preclude an organization from also applying the ES- 
C2M2 and CRR. The evaluation methods can be used in combination. Both the ES- 
C2M2 and CRR assessment packages include detailed correlation of results to the 
criteria of the NIST CSF, so an organization can use those assessments to 
determine if it has met the criteria of the NIST CSF, 

8. In Dr. Lin's written testimony he stated that "complexity is the enemy of 
cybersecurity." 

a. Do you agree with this assessmeru? 

Yes, given the way cybersecurity is practiced today, complexity does make 
cybersecurity harder, more expensive, and less effective. 

However. I believe that complexity here is more about a lack of understanding about 
what systems can/should/could do and how adversaries might breach them. 

b, h it possible to reduce (his complexity? 

Yes, by creating technical ecosystems that have security and privacy properties built 
in (e.g. to tool chains) so that only a few specialists need to fully appreciate the 
security challenges and have the tools and knowledge to ensure that whole ecosystem 
is protected. If we can do this, then our adversaries will have to work much harder to 
disrupt cyberspace. 

i. If yes, what are the consequences? 

ii. If no, why not? 

9. Ill the last few years, there have been several significant compromises and 
vulnerabilities discovered in regards to digital certificates and Certificate Authorities two of 
the best well known being the compromise of DigiNotar and the recent Lenovo/Superfish 
revelations. This raises questions as to whether the digital certificate model is providing an 
adequate level of security for users of the Internet. 

Note: CERT is organizing a workshop for this summer on operational security challenges and 
opportunities for the global PKi, e.specially certificate authorities. 

a. What are the weaknesses in the digital certificate model? 

There are no proofs of correctness for the software that implements these protocols 
and there’s been limited formal analysis of the protocols as used in practice. Hence, 


http://www,nist.gov/cvberfrairiework/uplo3d/cybersecurity-ffamework-021214,pdf 
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adversaries can readily discover and exploit gaps. 

When it comes to authentication and encryption, there are weaknesses with the current 
PKl model used by SSL. When validating SSL, the trust anchor lies in each certificate 
authority (CA). There are a few things to keep in mind: 

• Your browser or OS chooses the "trusted" CAs, not you. 

• Any CA may issue a certificate for any domain. 

• The weakest CA determines the strength of the whole PKl. 

ilUi’ ^v^Q.cl;jjl:lugt-dcfl^lea(linin/hibte.\/pub licatio ns/paDcrs/ssl-landscapc- 
m itU jxil 

There are currently more than 100 trusted CAs across modern platforms. For the PKl 
architecture to work, each one of these CAs must provide due diligence to: 

1 . Not get hacked (DigiNotar, Coniodo) 

2. Not get tricked 

3. Follow the Certification Practice Statement (CPS) policy that they have published 

4. The CPS (and any other certificate issuance and verification processes) must be 
sound 

hitp://gi'>ogleonliriesccuritv.biousi)oi. coin/2 0l5/(>3' maintai iiiiia-diL;ital-cciiilicate-. 
security. hlml 

PKl centers around the use of trusted third parties. As it is currently implemented. 
Internet-scale PKl requires trust in all 100+ Certificate Authorities, with little defense 
should one or more be untrustworthy whether due to error, sloppy business practices, 
or malice. 

When a user visits a site over HTTPS and their browser does not indicate a certificate 
problem (i.e., when it all works), at best that means that the certificate received was 
issued by one of the root CAs that is trusted by the brow.ser. Due to the point-to-point 
nature of SSL and its associated PKl architecture: 

• End-to-end encryption is not guaranteed. 

• End-to-end authentication is not guaranteed. 

i. How significant are these weaknesses? 

Significant. Certifications are the foundation of trust transmission on the Internet. 

Each of the requirements of CAs outlined above have been violated at some point. 
That is, CAs have been hacked, tricked, and been found to violate their own CPS 
policies. The result of these incidents is that users' expectations of encryption and 
authentication are violated. Traffic that should be protected by SSL could be 
spoofed, monitored, or altered by an attacker. 

ii. Can these weaknesses he eliminated or adequately mitigated? 

Yes, but it will take a sustained technical R&D investment as the weakness are 
numerous. 

In its current form, the SSL PKl has an architectural design that prevents the 
weaknesses from being eliminated. There are some things that can help, 
though (see below). 

b. Are Certificate Authorities subject to any form of oversight? 

For the most part, no. There is some market pressure from web browser and 
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operating system vendors who require CAs to meet certain standards in order to be 
included in browsers and operating systems. 

i . If so, by whom and how does this function? 

Software vendors that include the Certificate Authorities in the trusted root 
CA stores of their respective software are currently the primary oversight. For 
example, if a CA violates the policy that Mozilla holds them to, then Mozilla 
can choose to remove the trust in that CA 
(tuip' gioups g(>02,lexojrftforynn'n]/^_msg/miy/;i]Ia,dw^^^ 

DNInvU XM.-'amxiB.fl uVSAJ ). Other software vendors such as Apple, 
Microsoft, and Google have the same control over the certificates that are 
included in their own trusted CA list. The CA/Browser Forum 
fhiipsf/c abforum .oraA is an organization that provides guidelines that CAs 
may choose to follow'. However, participation in this consortium is strictly 
voluntary. 

V\. If not. would enhanced oversight help address the weaknesses examined in 
Question I? Why or why not? 

It is likely that enhanced oversight would improve both the operation of the 
certificate authorities, as well as the public trust in them. The nature of the 
oversight matters though. Possibly variants of oversight include: 

• standards for CAs 

(The CA/Browser forum already has Baseline Requirements: 
https:/7cabforii m.org/ba seline-rcqui rcmc n ts-do cunierits/) 

• penalties for CAs that act negligently 

(The FTC fined Kredit Karma and Fandago for claiming to use SSL to secure 
customer data but not verifying server certificates: hUpjV/\yww 
t'vciHi/EressH'cJeases/itlJTdilylaiidaiigp-^ 
deccived -consum crs) 

• audit requirements to demonstrate compliance 

Note that many nation-states either directly operate or exert significant 
influence over trusted Certificate Authorities, which broadens the range of 
threats that must be considered in determining appropriate oversight. 

c. Are there alternatives to the digital certificate model? 

Yes. 


i . If so, what are they? 

A "web of trust" model like OpenPGP uses is an alternative to the PKI 
infrastructure used by SSL and TLS. The Monkeysphere project is an example 
implementation of such a model. It is important to note that a critical mass of 
adoption must be achieved for a web of trust model to be viable, and this does 
not appear to have happened with the MonkeySphere project. 

Another model is Trust On First Use (TOFU). 

Other models integrate somewhat with existing PKI see the following 
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question. 

ii. If not, how can the current digital certificate ecosystem he improved? 

From a technical perspective, there have been some attempts to layer 
additional checks on top of the underlying SSL PKl, such as the Convergence 
and Perspectives projects. However, neither of these projects appear to have 
attained the proper support for widespread adoption and success. 


Certi ficate T ransparency (http:;7w\vvv.certincate-traiisparcncv.org.O provides 
an open, public framework that can detect mistakenly issued or maliciously 
acquired certificates issued by a certificate authority. It can also help discovery 
of certificate authorities behaving badly (i.e., maliciously issuing certificates). 
Certificate Transparency is backed by Google and is being developed further 
in the IETF Public Notary Transparency (trans) working group 
thtip://datatracker.icttiorg/wu/traiis/charter/) At present, Certificate 
Transparency appears to hold the most promise for improvement in the near 
term. 

From an operational perspective, increased transparency with respect to what 
happens within certificate authorities can help improve the current ecosystem. 
Given the number of CAs that various software platforms trust, it is currently 
difficult, if not impossible, for an end user to assign a level of trust to the SSL 
PKI in general. While some organizations that provide CA capabilities may be 
trusted by the user, there are a lot of "unknown" CAs that irsers have likely 
never heard of and have no ability to judge whether they are performing their 
due diligence to protect the user's security. 

Using DNS (may require DNSSec, which is not widely available) 

• h,!.UTZZ.tooLs.ieir.OTg,.(hlmydralj_:h 

• .lllIESi /id m atra cker.ie tf.org/ wg/da iie/ charie r/ 

Certificate Pinning, Google 

• htlps :/Av\v \v.iinperialviolet.or «»/201 l/()5/04.minninc.litm l 

• littps:/.Avww. chromiu m. org/lists/ 

• h<tns://luols.iet f.ora/’html/draft-icif-websec-kev - p iii ning -21 
Google Certificate Catalog (-> Certificate Transparency?) 

• hUpt'V'gooizIeonl iiiesccuritv.bk igspot.c om/20 1 l/()4./improviim-ssl-certincate- 
seciiritv.html 

• littp://www.cci1ificatc-tr itnsparencv'.org/ 

tack" 

• hup lij sicc !i nica com/ securi lv/20l2 ./05 /ssl- llx-na as-fora cd-certificatcs- 

bciuiv-iiic> re-.tcccptcd-by-^^^^ 

• hUp Kick JO duifi ht_mj 

Mutually Endorsing CA Infrastructure (MECAI) 

• hi t p . _ a I St cc h i u ca . com/b usine ss/2() 1 2/0 2/ssl-fix -airn S:ip:m 
iji ncls-loiiiHialKi n-ol-lriisI/ 

• hitps _ kiii\ Jc mc i-ai/me cai-proposal-v2.p dr 
convergence/perspectives./observatory 

• Wtp' i'oin cigcncc.io/ 

• http. pcispe^iA .jsjiroiecLorg/ 

• liltp-'. WWW .'il or»''observa torv 
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CERT is planning a workshop to discuss PKl issues, with potential DHS and 
IEEE support 

1 0. In your written testimony you stated that we currently '"do not know" how to stop all 
serious cyberattacks while at the same time allowing for the efficient function of electronic 
commerce. 


a. fVfiy don't w’e hum? Is it that we currently do not have the technological expertise, 
or that technology ha.syet to evolve to a mature enough state? 

Both. Efficiency is the key. We know in theory how to make things secure, but the 
cover/overhead/iisability is high, in some cases by many orders of magnitude. 

b. If the cause is that we do not currently have the technological expertise, how do 
we develop.stichexperti.se? 

More research, more training. Expansion of programs like scholarship for services. 

c. If the cause is that the technology is hot yet mature enough, what are the steps we 
need to take to accelerate that maturity? 

Access to operational data for researchers and measured pilot projects for 
developers/vendors. 

11. In your written testimony you describe the need for "meaningful feedback" for 
what works if we are to encourage adoption of more effective safeguards or systems of 
security. 

a. Can you elaborate on what you mean by meaningful feedback? 

Does a practice or technology actually produce or correlate with operational .security 
outcomes (e.g., fewer incidents). Individual organizations usually aren’t large enough 
to measure such effects, but the gov’t is if they can collect the data from sectors or 
nation wide. 

b. Canyon give an example of how effective feedback could work in the real world 
for a small or medium business, given all the complexities and offerings in the 
marketplace? 

Yes. How' much cyber-risk-management training is needed for a key staff member 
to efficiently mitigate common cyber threats at a Small and medium size 
businesses (SMB)? 1 Hour? 1 day? 1 week? 1 month? I year? Who should it be? 
If vve could correlate the training practices of SMBs with their incident rates, that 
would then inform ow'ners about what’s an efficient investment - instead of just 
ignoring the problem wholesale. And, maybe the data shows that’s there no 
efficient strategy other than ignore the problem - thought I doubt that. 

c. What progress has been made for developi ng a source of reliable information and 
measures of effectiveness? 

Limited. Though the NIST cyber risk management framework does offer hope. 
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d. Is developing measures of effecliveness even possible in certain areas of 
cyberspace, given the size and complexities the networks ? 

Absolutely yes. The focus has to be on outcomes, not behaviors or compliance. 
The question isn’t “do we patch?”, rather the question is “does patching reduce 
intrusions?” Also, since the adversary is adaptive, w'hal works today might not 
work next year, so the outcome-based measurement of efficacy has to be 
continuous - this is one of the real efficiency opportunities for 
information/incident sharing. 

12. In your w ritten testimony you describe the need for medium-term solutions 
involving "richer data" to improve "situational awareness." 

a. What are the challenges to developing a better sense of situational awareness? 

Currently, access to data - and the privacy and liability concerns that accompany 
that. 

Also, the tools and models to digest the data and present at a cognitively 
comprehensible view of the situation. A key situational aw'areness question is. 
who is trying to make what decisions? Research is continuing in this area. Too 
often “pretty visualizations” are seen as the answer without considering the 
decisions to be made. 

b. How does impiroved situational awareness affect the cost of cyberspace safeguards 
and security practices? 

With better situational awareness, less data would not only need to be shared - 
improving co.st, but in theory solutions and tools could arise that allow for quick 
pinpointing of vulnerabilities and attacks, which would save time and money just in 
network flow analysis, forensics and response. Subsequently, if response is sooner 
damage is mitigated, 

c. As improvements in awareness occur in some portions of cyberspace, how do we 
translate that to prevent development of new vulnerabilities as cyberspace 
technologies expand? 

By seeing where adversaries continue to find success, vendors and customers can 
mindfully and more efficiently respond to systemic issues such as tools chains that 
produce vulnerable systems. 

13. In your dLscussion of long term needs included in your written testimony, you note 
that there i.s no "silver bullet" but there arc opportunities to increase the amount of 
energy required red for successful attacks. 

This topic is the focus of my current technical research, so the answers are evolving, especially for 
non-technoiogLsts. I’ll keep the committee staff informed of my progress. 

a. Can you please expand on what you mean by "energy based" barriers to cyber 
attacks? 

The goal is to create cyber infrastructure which requires an adversary to use a 
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great deal of computing power (primarily electricity for the computers) to 
thwart/break a defense and cause a problem at scale (e.g., to the economy). 

b. What would he an example that a layman could understand? 

Encryption is already one example of a technology that we all use every day. 
Direct attacks on encrypted data are very expensive. This is known as “breaking 
the key.” Only with lots of mega-watt years can you break most keys. Typically, the 
more long-lasting and central a key is, the key is designed to be hard to break. 

c. From your perspective, what progress is being made on this front and where is it 
most likely to develop -defense programs, private innovation? 

The ESCAPE workshop in June at CMU is meant to consider our technical 
progress (hllp: 'dimacs.riili;crs.edti/ Woj'ks hons/T'SC'.<\i’rv'announcemcrn.lttml). 

We’re seeing progress both privately and with government research investments. 
There are multiple DARPA and lARPA programs addressing this challenge. And 
industry is starting to incorporate some of these technologies into their products, 
services, and business models, 

d . What in your view is the potential for the United Stales to achieve breakthroughs 
on this front, versus other nations? 

Very high. (1 ) we’re willing to acknowledge the challenge and make investments. 

(2) we have the R&D base to address the challenge. 

(3) we can operationalize results through the highiy-innovative parts of the 
software industry that are still predominately located in the US. 

This can/shoiild be an allied effort, though it’s important the U.S. lead the way. 

14. In your testimony, you talked about repositories of "pre-hardened" components such 
as prt^ramining libraries. Specifically, you said that such repositories would allow developers to 
access components that have been tested and approved, therefore increasing the security 
and quality of the technologies they design. 

Pre-hardening components is an idea that some of my fellow technologists have recommend. 
However, in my testimony, 1 was suggesting something (1) more general, (2) more easily adopted, 
and (3) that could facilitate such hardened repositories. In particular, I’m suggesting tool-chains 
(softw'are frameworks, application programing interfaces (APIs), compilers, debuggers, editors, 
verification tools, etc.) that software engineers would use to create the artifacts (binaries) that one 
actually uses (executes) on a computer. We’re already seeing this approach in frameworks, w'here 
security experts ensure that non-security engineers will create “safe(r)” artifacts. Those artifacts 
might be part of a library or it might be the actual application. These tool chains need not be 
regulated. An alternative approach is for the security evidence to be transparent in that how a tool 
chain assures a property is well documented, maybe even provable (in a mathematical sense). 

One of the challenges with code repositories specifically is that they seem very similar to "code 
re-use” ideas promoted in decades past. Those “re-use” efforts often failed because of poor 
governance or business models. Hopefully, we have learned from “re-use” successes and failures. 
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a. How would such a repository’ be created? 

These tool chains can be privately held by individual vendors, consortia, the 
government, as open source, etc. The governance of the tool chain and any repository 
is orthogonal to the technical security capabilities that it provides. A useful first 
public experiment might be SSL and PKI libraries and development tools since public 
key certificates are the foundation of security on the commercial Internet. 

h. What organizations, bttth public and private, n’ould need to he involved? 

Public: NSF, NIST, DHS S&T, NSA-R, ASD(R&E) 

Private: IEEE, ACM, ANSI, probably ISOC/IAB/IETF 

Commercial: Key infrastructure providers willing to directly facilitate the approach 

i. Who would he responsible for such a repository? 

An existing or new non-profit, at least for the first steps. 

Ideally open-source. A governance model (new' or existing) would have to be 
w'orked out. 

c. Would a repository such as this be expensive to create and manage? 

i. If so, how coidd those costs be managed? 

Initially as a community experiment; government could provide some 
funds/incentives, but involvement is voluntary. 

d. Who would be responsible for testing and approving the components that are made 
available through the repositoty? 

i. Does such a repository raise liability concerns, if a "tested and approved" 
component is later found to be deficient? 

The model should be “tested with verifiable evidence reported", that way no 
new liabilities are created for participants. The liability onus could remain on 
the vendors who incorporate the softw'are into their products, 

//. If so, how could the repositories address and account for that liability? 

Depends on the governance, and actions gov’t(s) could take. 

e. How exactly would developers use this repository? 

Download the artifacts and the accompanying tool chains and proceed in the context 
of their organization’s development practices. 
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The Honorable MarkwtivneMuiiin 

1. It seems like whenever we start talking about the challenges that come with responding 
to any emerging Industry or emerging threat, the fesue of workforce devdopment is front 
and center. With something like the engineering industry, we know' we need to engage more 
students in STEM education. diould we be treating the IT industry in the same way? 

Yes, thought I thought we were (STEM and IT both are about technology, yes?). 

rr is clearly a core enabling capability for operationalizing "‘STEM” innovations. 

One challenge is that IT workers often have low status in their organization. 

By raising the recognition of and respect for such workers, more students might see it as a 
rewarding occupation. Organizations need to highlight when IT staff have facilitated gains in 
productivity (and profits). 


O 



